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THE McGRAW-HItL PUBLIS 


Making work does not create prosperi 


making goods does 


R the good of workmen and everyone 
else, there needs to be less talk about 
making jobs and more about making goods. 
Let's say I make coats (one a day) and you 
make shoes (one pair a day) and we trade. 
But if I decide to limit my production to 
half a coat a day to make my job last longer 
or to give a job to an assistant, and still 
demand the same pay for a day’s work, you 
will have to work not one day but 2, to buy 
one of my coats. 

You and other shoe makers are not going 
to pay the price—you'll make your present 
coats last longer—and soon both I and 
my assistant will be out of a job; you won't 
have the coat you wanted; everyone will be 
worse off. 

If, on the other hand, I get machinery to 
help me make 2 coats a day I could reduce 


TOU CAN MACHINE [Tt BETTER. FASTER. FOR LESS WITH WARMER & SWASEY TUSEET LATHES AND TAPPING 3 


Row 


' 


the price of my coats and still have more 
myself. I could trade my coats for more: 
better shoes and other things, more peo 
would buy my coats and soon I would ha 
to add an assistant to take care of 
demand. The history of the automobile, 
frigerator, radio, and a score of other ind 
tries proves that this is exactly what happa 
When you make goods and do it ef 
ciently, you make jobs. And it is the on 


way it has ever been done. 


It used to burn up every 23 days 


typical example of B. F. Goodrich improvement in rubber 


7ou could smell the rubber burn- 
ing, two blocks away. To make 
ent, limestone is heated red hot, 
ea sprayed with water as it’s 
ped onto a moving belt to be 
nied to the crushing rolls. To keep 
: down, there can be no waiting 
the stone to cool and the belt 
* carry 14,000 barrels of it every 
). But that sizzling limestone 
raed out belts of almost every 
bown make . . . they averaged only 
days. 
Felts using steel cables instead of 
wn fabric were tried; ive 
rubber covers were . They 
sea't much better. 


B. F. Goodrich engineers had de- 
veloped a new principle of belting 
called the cord belt, in which fabric 
is replaced by individual cords, each 
imbedded in rubber. It had lasted as 
much as 10 times longer than other 
belts where shock load occurs — the 
rubber-protected cords absorb the 
shock where fabric tears. 

B. F.Goodrich men reasoned this 
rubber insulation would protect 
against heat, too. They combined the 
cord belt principle with a regular 
B.F.Goodrich synthetic rubber — 
especially compounded to stand the 
heat. Here was the most severe test 


possible for the B.F.Goodrich cord 
principle. 

The B.F.Goodrich belt was in- 
stalled and the red-hot limestone 
poured out onto it. The belt lasted 
150 days — more than 6 times longer! 
Less cost for replacement, lower main- 
tenance, greater and more uniform 
production — typical results in thou- 
sands of plants from the constant 
improvement B.F.Goodrich research 
makes in all rubber products. The 
B.F.Goodrich Company, Industrial 
Products Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B.F. Goodrich 


RUBBER ant SYNTHETIC produc? 


Catherine de Medici 
had the Right Ideat 


{ 
--- but she couldn *t make it work 


370 YEARS AG@, Catherine 
de Medici, wife of Henry II, got 
the notion that Paris streets should 
be lighted after dark. Whereupon 
she caused to be erected on 
principal corners a statue of the 
Virgin with an oil lamp in her 
hand. Basically, the idea was a 
good one, but the statues took up 
an awful lot of room, collected 
grime, and soon fell into 
disrepair. Catherine’s plan , 
had to be abandoned—but t 
the idea of protective street 
lighting persisted down 
through the centuries. 

40 YEARS AGO Union 

Metal engineers made an 
important, practical contri- 


bution by placing a light globe 
on top of a fluted steel porch 
column. This, they reasoned, 
would put the light high enough 
to do a good job, and the fluted 
steel column would take plenty 
of hard use, yet retain its good 
looks and utility. It worked! 


TODAY tall, trim, steel-strong 
street lighting standards, based on 
the original, sound design of 
the tapered porch column, 
ornament and light America’s 
streets from coast to coast. 
Thus a good idea, born in the 
mind of a gallant lady of 
long ago, found fruition in a 
product of American design 
and productive ingenuity. 


A typical example of the craftsmanship in steel which has made the name UNION 
METAL a national buy-word in street lighting standards, foundation piling, mate- 
rials handling equipment, parking meters, truck trailer undercarriages, and other 


fabricated steel products .. 


.since 1906. The Union Metal Mfg. Co., Canton 5, Ohio. 
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ASHINGTON BULLETIN 


TE OF UNION—HOPEFUL 


}esident Truman postponed his 
ve to Congress on the state of 
ynion until next week because he 

not know this week what the state 
e union might be next week. 

e dasis for settlement of the 


.. llfBor labor disputes already is in the 


ing, and if management and labor 
in to fall in step together, the tone 
muman’s message would be much 
ter than if no break in the stale- 
e were apparent by the time he 
to put his state of mind on paper. 


bic Adjudged Still Patient 


ongress apparently is in no more 

- to act on curbing strikes now 
n when it went home for the holi- 
s. Most members feel that public 
and for such legislation has not 
hed a point where it would offset 

resentment that many of them 
uld incur from their union con- 
ents. 

e strategy of congressional lead- 
is to delay action on the various 
ilabor bills in the expectation that 
e situation will cool off shortly. This 
rse is almost certain to prevail un- 
s the meat packers’ strike continues 
til cupboards are bare. Many con- 
essmen feel that an acute meat short- 
e would provoke the public to anger 
at has not been aroused by strikes 
other industries. 


Finding Held in Committee 


Although hearings on the Adminis- 
htion bill vesting government labor 
spute fact-finding boards with statu- 
ry authority resumed this week be- 
re the Senate Labor Committee, and 
¢ slated to begin before the House 
bor Committee next week, most com- 
bittee members agree that this legisla- 
n will not reach the floor under 
resent conditions. 

A move has started to force com- 
hittee action on the Hatch-Ball bill 
br compulsory arbitration of disputes. 
‘othing is expected to come of it. 


ARM BLOC UNITES 


The entire congressional farm bloc 
y join with members from cotton 
ates to force an end to all farm price 
tilings, it developed this week as Price 
dministrator Chester Bowles served 
mal notice of his intention to put 
‘lings on the 1946 cotton crop (BW 
Jan.12°46,p5). 
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As the cotton group closed ranks 
for an all-out fight against the ceilings, 
Chairman Elmer Thomas of the Senate 
Agriculture Committee hinted strongly 
that he would enlist members from 
states producing other controlled prod- 
ucts. As a condition for extending the 
price control act, which expires June 
30, Thomas is nursing an amendment 
to lift all ceilings from raw farm prod- 
ucts as of that date. 

Because of this threat, many con- 
gressmen are confident that Bowles will 
eventually abandon his cotton ceiling 
plan 

a 


WAGE DECREASE POLICY 


A policy statement on wage decreases 
is expected from the new National 
Wage Stabilization Board within a week 
or ten days. 

Despite the overwhelming trend 
toward wage increases since V-J Day, 
the NWSB is receiving a few applica- 
tions for decreases which must have 
the government’s O.K. 

The new regulations will spell out 
just what constitutes a wage decrease— 
elimination of shift bonuses, reduction 
in vacation pay, withdrawal of produc- 
tion premiums, and lengthening of the 
period necessary to reach the top of a 
rate range. 

NWSSB policy is expected to permit 
reductions from present levels to the 
highest pay figure during the first nine 
months of 1942 in cases where such a 
decrease is necessary in order to correct 
an inequity or to aid in an effective 
transition from a wartime to a peace- 
time economy. 


OSRD DATA FOR INDUSTRY 


Vannevar Bush’s Office of Scientific 
Research & Development, which dur- 
ing the war worked in darkest secrecy 
with the Army, the Navy, and techni- 
cal institutions in developing new wea- 
pons, now is ready to release valuable 
data with possible industrial applica- 
tions. 

OSRD’s reports will be abstracted for 
the Commerce Dept. The original re- 
ports will be deposited with various 
government departments according to 
subject matter. Photostat copies will 
be available on order, but in practice 
it will probably be easier and quicker 
to obtain the reports direct from the 
institutions or individuals who worked 
on OSRD contracts. 


RIVAL HOUSE-HUNTERS 


Returning servicemen on the tramp 
for a place to live in Washington are 
beginning to gripe because they have 
to compete with the personnel of vari- 
ous government agencies now being 
shifted back to the capital. 

It seems that the government is en 
listing active cooperation by real estate 
firms and rental agents to find homes 
for personnel which was moved out early 
in the war period. 

The vets argue that the return of the 
agencies might well be postponed until 
the housmg congestion in the capital 
eases because their people have places 
to live where they are. 


STRIKES SPEED DISPOSALS 


Inventories of surplus property were 
at a new peak of $6,542,000,000 at the 
beginning of the year. But officials can’t 
help but see a silver lining in the strike 
filled skies. Last month disposals spurted 
some 50% to $274,000,000, a new 
high. 

Another top is looked for this month 
if labor tie-ups get worse. 


TRUST BUSTERS FLINCH 


Trust-busting government attorneys 
were congratulating themselves _ this 
week on the progress of their case 
against the movie industry's “big eight” 
producers and distributors (BW—Nov. 
17°45,p16) when Judge Augustus N. 
Hand of the Circuit Court of Appeals 
threw some cold water on their hopes. 
Listening to final oral arguments, Judge 
Hand p detirenton the government's 
primary objective—divorce of motion 
picture production and distribution 
from theater ownership—as “an ex- 
tremely drastic remedy.” The other two 
members of the three-judge expediting 
court made no comment. 

Shaken by his comment, government 
lawyers expressed the belief that Judge 
Hand would see things differently when 
he got down to reading the tomes of 
written evidence in the case. 


A.P. OBJECTS 


The Associated Press’ objection to 
furnishing William Benton, Assistant 
Secretary of State, news for free dis- 
semination by proposed U. S. informa- 
tion offices in foreign countries (BW — 
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YOU'LL SHIP IT B.F.B.” 


with Packet-Proved Economy 


More of your freight will be sped *By Flying Boxcar in 
the age of “flying freight” which is now at hand for 
an air-minded nation. 

For Fairchild ingenuity in design and engineering has 
wrapped up in the cargo-carrying “Packet” the essen- 
tials for successful air freight operations—speed, econ- 
omy, low-cost maintenance and operation. 

The “Packet” is the first airplane designed specifically 
to carry cargo. Its low direct operating costs of less 
than 7 cents a ton-mile for a 500-mile trip challenge 
rates for other forms of cargo transportation! 


The 1946 model of this Army Air Force-proved 
freighter incorporates all the latest improvements in de- 
sign and construction. Electrically operated landing gear, 


az<FAIRCHILD 


Fairchild Aircraft Division, Hagerstown, Md. 


Fairchi'd F nal Planes Division, Dallas, Texas . 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


Ranger Aircraft Engines Division, Farmingdole, L. |. . 
Subsidiary: Al-Fin Corporation, Jamaica, L.!., N. Y. . 
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exhaust heating of wings, tail and fuselage, excellent 
stall characteristics are but a few of its advanced features. 


Carrying up to 9 tons of freight in its unobstructed, 
box-like interior, the “Packet” can be loaded and u- 
loaded with ease through split-tail doors at the rear. 
These open up to the full width of the fuselage. A for 
ward cargo door permits quick access to “up-front’ 
freight, and the horizontal floor, studded with recessed 
tie-down rings, is at convenient truck floor height. 


In the “Packet”, cargo operators and prospective 
cargo operators have a plane ready-made for their pur- 
poses. Like all Fairchild products, it offers “the touch 
of tomorrow in the plane of today.” 


Write for complete details on the “Packet” today. 


AIRPLANE CORPORATION 


Duramold Division, Jamestown, NY 


Affiliate : Stratos Corporation, Babylon, L. |., N.' 


— 46,p40) raises more than the 
propaganda. France’s Havas 
~* gen ite suspected of tak- 
"government line in its news sent 

and lately even Reuters was 
sned in some State Dept. circles 
lete independence of Brit- 

wire interests. ‘Hence, the A. P. 
storical precedents for wanting to 
self above any possibility of sus- 


the news A. P. gathers is a 
property, and since the govern- 
would disseminate it free in for- 
rountries, A. P. may also feel that 
s to furnish news to foreign 
would suffer. United Press, which 
much of its growth to an energetic 
of selling news abroad, announced 
too, would discontinue the serv- 
the State Dept. But that the move 
be delayed till Benton presented 


> / 


C1I.O. VS. THE ADMIRALS 


The C.I.O. Maritime Committee 
may make a stiff fight against appoint- 
ment of Rear Adm. Earl W. Mills and 
Rear Adm. Charles L. Brand to the 
Maritime Commission, if the White 
House sends their nominations to the 
Senate as expected. 

The committee, a sort of lobbying 
organization for C.1.O. maritime work- 
ers, has polled its seven member unions 
for their opinion of the admirals. The 
committee itself is outspoken in op- 
position to the two men. Navy train- 
ing and experience, the committee com- 
ments caustically, do not fit the needs 
of the Maritime Commission. The 
C.1.0. group also has picked up ‘a 
purported charge of discrimination 
against two small manufacturers, and 
quotes one of them as saying that Mills 
is a General Motors man. 


BBASHINGTON BULLETIN Continues 


Another strike on Mills may be 
pitched by Republicans. Only three 
members of the Maritime: Commission 
may be of one party. Three Demo- 
crats are on it now. Mills regards him- 
self as an independent, but it seems 
that he once registered as a Democrvt 
in a local Maryland election some time 


back. 


. 
OPA LOSES SUGAR CASE 
OPA’s triple-damage suit against 
Eastern Sugar Associates, Inc., for 


$857,487, alleging that its handling 
charges on sugar sold to Coca-Cola 
Co. broke the ceiling (BW —Oct.7'44, 
p99), was dismissed this week in Bal- 
timore by U. S. District Judge Wil- 
liam C. Coleman. In a tart opinion, 
the judge held that if OPA couldn't 
draft its regulations in clear language, 


Here’s a businessman who sin- 
rely believes that if businessmen 
on’t like what’s going on in the gov- 
ment they can change it. 

To demonstrate this, Albert J. 
ese | has accepted a pressing in- 
jitation from Secretary of Commerce 
lenry Waliace to become director of 
he Office of Domestic Commerce in 
departmental reorganization de- 
igned to promote domestic industry 
ind trade (BW—Dec.15’45,p38). 
Once on N.A.M. Board—From 
1938 to 1942, when Browning was 
president of United Wall. Paper Fac- 
ories, Inc., Chicago, the company 
went from red to black. Before, he 
was merchandising manager for 
lontgomery Ward, and once was a 
member of the board of directors of 
he National Assn. of Manufacturers. 
Browning came to Washington in 


ellent 
tures, 
icted, 
d un- 
rear. 


for 940 to serve as a right-hand man to 
ont MDonald Nelson in the National De- 
ssed tense Advisory Commission, OPM, 


and WPB, until he went over to 
Gen. Brehon B. Somervell’s Army 
Service Forces in February, 1942, 
where he was the one principally 
responsible for setting up the Army’s 
purchasing, contract renegotiation, 
and contract termination policies and 
procedures. 

* In Specific Terms—Even before he 
doffed his uniform a month ago, 


sl 
ctive 


pur- 
yuch 


day. 


ew Spokesman for Business in Commerce Dept. 


Albert J]. Browning 


perience in working with government 
agencies and industry could be of 
benefit to both. He’s going to give 
this cause everything he’s got in the 
next three months—then look for a 
job in private industry. 

Browning’s approach is that the 
Commerce Dept. should be the 
Washington representative of indus- 


try. He’s out to pin down to specifics 
what the government is doing that 
is interfering with full, efficient oper- 
ation of industry and what the gov- 
ernment should be doing, that it isn’t 
now doing, to give business more in- 
centive for doing more business. Any 
businessman can imagine what this 
might be in terms of taxes, price con- 
trol, and other contentious matters, 
and realizes that Browning has a hard 
game ahead of him if he’s going to 
carry the ball in management's be- 
half. 

© Question of Money—The scope of 
Browning’s activities will depend, in 
some degree, on the amount of funds 
he can talk Congress into giving him 
for staff. He wants more business- 
men to throw in with him in push- 
ing business—boosting ideas that, 
coming from Henry Wallace direct, 
might be regarded by businessmen 
with suspicion. 

These same businessmen probably 
will admire Browning for his spunk. 
And, in the main, they are going to 
like the flavor of his ideas. There’s 
one little number, however, on which 
he will have heavy going—promotion 
of a national building code, with 
suitable provision for variations in 
climate, that is drafted in the inter- 
est of the home buyer, rather than 
in the interest of builders or the 
building trades. 


0 1 MB Browning felt that his five years’ ex- 
N y 
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Day Long Protection 


on 


‘Semi-Hazardous” Jobs 


@ Workers keep the Willson Protecto- 
Shield* on. Because it combines safety 
with real comfort and smart appearance. 
Ideal for light duty jobs. Examples: spot 
welding, light grinding, wood working. 


e@ Lightweight visor swings up easily when 
not in use. Held firmly in place by exclusive 
“Slot-Lock.”” Both visor and sweatband 
easily replaceable. Shield is roomy enough 
to wear over glasses. 


@ Oversize visor available to guard sides 
of face and ears from splash and flying 
particles. Three visor lengths: 4, 6 or 8 
inch. Two thicknesses: .030 or .060 inch. 
Two colors: clear or Willson Tru-Hue 
green, which prevents color distortion. 
For help on eye protection problems 
get in touch with your Willson dise 
tributor or write for information. 
OT.m, AEG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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the public should be given the ad- 
vantage of the ambiguity. 

An injunction suit accusing Coca- 
Cola of buying sugar at prices above 
the ceiling was dropped by OPA last 
summer (BW —Jun.30°45,p41). 


BLACK PEPPER DEARTH 


Agriculture Dept. officials are still 
glum about the prospects for bringing 
more black pepper to pantry shelves. 
We've been living on stocks through- 
out the war. Sumatra, customary source 
of supply, has yet to be opened up 
commercially. Growers in India refuse 
to sell at the U. S. price of 10¢ a |b., 
are asking twice that. And the gov- 
ernment hasn’t been able to wrench 
supplies of bulk pepper out of specu- 
lators’ hands (BW —Aug.19’44,p54). 

Officials report that inventories— 
practically all in private hands—will last 
until October. 


CAPITAL GAINS (AND LOSSES) 


Smarting from recent attacks from 
within his own party as too conserva- 
tive, Sen. Robert Taft of Ohio was 
branded as a “radical” this week by the 
National Assn. of Real Estate Boards 
for his sponsorship of the Wagner-EI- 
lender-Taft bill to establish a long-range 
housing a. 

Despite the rough road that surplus 
disposal is traveling, Surplus Property 
Administrator W. Stuart Symington has 
managed to maintain good working re- 
lations with Congress. 

It is supposed to be all set that John 
B. Blandford, Jr., will be sent to China, 
when Housing Expediter Wilson W. 
Wyatt steps into his shoes as National 
Housing Administrator. 

Washington officials are reflecting 
with nostalgia on news that Jack & 
Heintz soon will merge with another 
company. Those who have wrestled with 
Bill Jack’s unorthodox production genius 
wonder where his stormy talents will fit 
in a new setup. 

—Business Week's 
Washington Bureau 


THE COVER 


Thirty-five years ago, Irving S. Olds 
was secretary to the late Supreme Court 
Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes.. This 
week he sat in judgment with a group 
of men who had the final responsibility 
for a decision that would echo through- 
out strike-harried American industry. 
That group made up the board of 
directors of U. S. Steel Corp., of which 
Olds is chairman. The issue was steel 


wages (page 16). 


Willing 
aud Able 


®@ Let’s take a look at those 3,500, 
reasons. 

They are all citizens of Indian 
They’re 97% native-born, with 
nationally recognized high stand 
ard of literacy. During the war th 
proved they wanted to work, 
among the seven top states j 
war contracts, Indiana had then 
tion’s third best record in man-ho 
lost through strikes and lockou 

These Hoosiers are the first inti 
country to establish a state labo 
management charter. No other sta 
has gone so far to benefit industri 
relations. 

Their income exceeds $1,000 ar 
nually for every man, woman aol 
child. Indiana people can make ao 
buy your product. 

They’re friendly, they’re hand; 
they’re the folks you want as ¢ 
ployees, customers, associates, at 
neighbors. Come to Indiana! 


INDIANA 


Your LOGICAL 
Industrial Locatic 


Indiana Dept. of Commerce ¢ 
Public Relations . . . Dept. B- 
STATE HOUSE + INDIANAPOLIS, IN 
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The wage-cost-price-strike drama moved rapidly to a climax this week. 
The denouement will provide solutions to most, if not all, the important prob- 
lems affecting the business outlook. 


A whole long string of crucial business questions is up in the air. 
Clouded are short-range prospects for production, inflation control, con- 
sumers’ incomes and spending, business expenditures, composition and size 
of the labor force, ability to find jobs for veterans. 

There’s an inflationary and deflationary side to just about every issue. 
Yet we aren't likely to be long awaiting a tipoff on the answers. 

Business decisions will be made on what happens this month. 


Strikes, essentially, are deflationary. They cut incomes of employers 
and employees alike. But this outbreak, so far, has been inflationary. 


Pay and production are being lost, to be sure. But confidence hasn‘t 
been shaken; corporations and consumers continue to spend. 

Loss of production, in its own way, causes inflationary pressures. Con- 
sumers, having money, continue to bid for hard-to-get goods. 

© 

Shoppers relaxed a bit after their Christmas buying spree (just as they 
did after last Easter’s shopping rush). Department store sales for the country 
declined by 5% from a year ago in the week ended Jan. 5. 

But—and here is the familiar pattern—they came right back. 


Sales of New York stores, which usually are fairly typical of the whole 

country, shot ahead of last year by 19% in the Jan. 12 week. 
e 

Restraints which high 1945 tax rates exercised on production and mar- 
keting should no longer be cutting down the supply of goods. 

Things held back to be sold in 1946 after the passing of the excess- 
profits tax, if such a holdback really occurred, should come out now. 

But there is a more subtle angle to this tax business. Some goods that 
could have been made in 1945 weren't turned out. It was profitable to do 
nonproductive plant rearrangement and otherwise prepare for volume output 
on the “ten-cent dollars’’ of 1945. 

All that making ready is now behind us. But bear in mind: It provided 


employment and sustained national income in the transition. 
4 
Every evidence points to the fact that employers are pushing ahead with 
programs for large-scale production at the earliest possible moment, strikes 


notwithstanding. 


The Committee for Economic Development, after a check of its regional 
groups, reported over last week end that the goal of substantially full pro- 
duction and employment will be reached before September. Most of the 
replies stressed shortages of labor rather than unemployment. 

This bears out Washington on the favorable level of unemployment. 

And industry’s pressure on producers of raw materials for deliveries 
testifies equally strongly to management's optimism. 


OPA now thinks of its problem as this: to hold the cost-of-living index 
well enough throughout 1946 so that labor won’t be coming right back to 


THE OUTLOOK (continued) 


BUSINESS WEEK management for another wage boost to compensate for the rise in prices. 
is presupposes that OPA can win an extension from June 30 until 
JANUARY 19, 1946 at Bry iopce of the year. The agency thinks it can (page 15). 

Behind the scenes, Washington economists now are questioning if 
price controls can ever be wholly released at full employment. Many 
espouse the theory that wage demands would go right on pushing up costs 
and prices. 

Obviously that couldn’t go on forever. Even if you grant that present 
capacity may not equal demand at full employment, you must assume that 
expansion of plant and facilities ultimately would catch up. 

But management must not overlook the theory. Washington can grab 
onto ideas like that with a crusading zeal. 

° 

The peak of demobilization is past, but the labor market has hardly 
more than begun to feel the homecoming veterans. 

Something over a million veterans were returned to civilian life in the 
first nine months of 1945; about 5,000,000 doffed uniforms in the final 
three months of last year; 4,000,000 more will be released in the first six 
months of 1946. 

Most of those released so far, being high-point men, are entitled to 
$300 severance pay in three monthly instalments. Few look for jobs until 
two or three months have passed. 

About 200,000 were on U. S. Employment Service rolls seeking place- 
ment in September; the figure rose to 400,000 in October and has been 
rising progressively since. 

Veterans drawing readjustment allowances (roughly the equivalent of 
unemployment compensation) numbered 469,000 just before Christmas. 

° 


Veterans will come out of the services at a declining rate from now 
until June, it is true, but the 3,000,000 discharged in November and 
December won't be looking for jobs until about February. 

And here’s another angle: Those getting out of uniform from now 
on will be lower-point men, entitled to less than the maximum of $300. 


They won’t be waiting three months before seeking jobs. Thus the 
peak of unemployment won't be delayed much beyond the end of March. 


Insatiable demand for men’s clothing will gradually taper off as most 
of the veterans get themselves reoutfitted as civilians. Also working in 
that direction—the low-point men have less discharge money to spend. 


Clothing supply won’t catch demand, however, for many months, 


. 
Unemployment crossed the 2,000,000 mark during the first week of 

December, and 51,810,000 had jobs, according to the Census Bureau. 
An effort is made to adjust these figures for veterans discharged but 


not yet home and for other peculiar phenomena of the present period. 
Gradually the errors will disappear, but they probably haven't yet. 


So far as the figures can be relied upon, the number of persons over 
14 years of age not in the labor force has risen 4,000,000. 


PAGE 10 This may or may not be a clew to retirement of “emergency” workers. 
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HOW TO PUT THE HEAT ON 
PLANT PRODUCTION 


Consider these 4 basic uses for versatile G-E Drying Lamps. They 


can help you increase your output, save time and reduce costs. 


3 Radiant energy speeds up dehydra- 2 Save floor space. This drying oven This baking oven — using efiicien 
tion processes. G-E Drying Lamps equipped with G-E Lamps pro- G-E Drying Lamps—provides 
are ideally suited for large or small vides high production capacity per more comfortable working conditions {iMbue 1 
installations. Extremely low mainte- square foot of floor area. Installations No excessive warmth around the ovea Ep in 


nance costs. are movable, flexible and adaptable. Clean operation and better appearang 


CONSULT an infra-red oven manufacturer — proper 


oven design is important to successful operation. General 
Electric recommends that you call on a recognized oven 
manufacturer to assure the best results with G-E Drying 
Lamps. For information on particular applications, get in 
touch with your nearest G-E lamp office, or write G-E Lamp 
Dept., Div. 166 BW-1, Nela Park, Cleveland 12, Ohio. 


G-E Drying Lamp R-40, 250 and 375 
watts. Efficient reflector hermetically sealed 
in bulb. Durable, economical, easy mainte- 
nance. Smooth, even distribution of radiant 
energy. Suitable for all types of infra-red 
installations. 


Avoid delays and time losses. G-E 
Drying Lamps start and stop in- 
stantly—no warm-up needed. This 
saves time and reduces costs in heat- 
ing operations such as shown above. 


G-E LAMPS. 
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rice Control Winning Out 


)PA has rallied enough support with- 
he past couple of weeks to make its 
ence through 1946 more than 
. Even the price agency’s worst 
nies are conceding that Administra- 
Chester Bowles can draw some kind 
xtension on his present authoriza- 
which otherwise would expire 
30. 

yging Into Line—President Tru- 
"s wage-price broadcast of Jan. 3 is 
dited with winning new friends and 
aps influencing Congress slightly 
OPA’s favor, but the bulk of OPA’s 


{ 


fficient 


>videsimport is more concrete than the 
ditions e mob of letters, telegrams, and 
- oven. Ed intentions that are the natural re- 


of a presidential plea. OPA’s new 
bps shape up thus: 

he farmers—who sold much and 
ght little during the war—are taking 
cudgels for price control. Now that 
re is some prospect of more mer- 
undise, the farmers don’t want their 
r dollars to evaporate under the heat 
higher city prices. 

he retailers are swinging into the 
PA parade. While merchants still 
ar volubly at the margins OPA al- 
's them, they nevertheless have been 
joying —s profits and now fear 
at (1) rapid inflation will be followed 
rapid deflation, and (2) swiftly rising 
ces will lure so many fly-by-nighters 
0 the retail field that both the supply 
d the sales situation temporarily will 
gummed up. 

he unions are renewing the support 
ty've almost always given OPA. 

he industrialists, at least more and 
pre of them (with support from their 

economists), are accepting price 
trol as the lesser of two evils. The 
mative they fear would be an even 
peer war with the unions. 

dded Sympathy—And-—for what it’s 
bth-there is a growing, vociferous 
pport from an assortment of civic 
bups which have visions of $20 shirts 
d out-of-this-world rents. Add the 
sonal sympathies of Congress to this 
bup (the = makers would hardly 
lish a rent-squeeze in overcrowded 
ahington, especially since nearly 
ry congressman is also a rent payer). 
, om Supported by this new cheering sec- 


arance, 


Supported, temporarily at least, by a sudden spurt of 
ing from farmers, retailers, unions, and some industrialists, 
YA seems assured of life in 1946, but its road is rocky. 


tion, OPA wants to get an extension of 
its authorization on the congressional 
docket by Feb. 1. This may be impos- 
sible because of crowded calendars and 
the precedence of the Patman housing 
legislation. But consideration of OPA 
in February is considered mandatory 
by the Administration to avert (1) a 
sellers’ strike in anticipation of higher 
prices, (2) speculative buying, and (3) 
loss of OPA personnel. 

e The Possibilities—What sort of a bill 
will weave around OPA is something 
else again (the price agency, of course, 
will ask for continuation of the law vir- 
tually as is)» Rent control stands the 
best chance of escaping congressional 
hatchets. Food pricing, which is ineffec- 
tive without subsidies, will provoke the 
biggest fight, fanned by Bowles’ recent 


move to slap ceilings on “speculative” 
cotton prices (BW—Jan.12'46,p5). In 
the field of general industrial and con- 
sumer prices, it’s impossible to predict 
much of anything except that OPA 
stands a fair chance of keeping enough 
power to fulfill its primary functions. 

As everybody has found out by this 
time, those functions are no longer a 
rigid control of all prices. For the sake 
of pure expediency, OPA’s chores have 
narrowed themselves to (1) keeping the 
cost-of-living index from moving upward 
so rapidly that a price-wage spiral gets 
into motion, and (2) holding prices 
firm enough so that consumers won't 
dump their enormous incomes and say- 
ings on the market. 
oe Limit on Demand—Thus nar- 
rowed, OPA’s task is not insuperable if 
—and it’s a pretty big if—food prices 
can be kept in line. 

Experience has shown that despite 
government cutbacks in food purchases, 
consumers still gobble up all supplies 
and clamor for more. Availability of 
clothing and durable goods might divert 
some of the pressure against food prices 
later on, but subsidies still would be 


POSTWAR PROBLEM: THE C. OF L. 
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Cost-of-living indexes are the first things referred to by management and labor 
leaders when they sit down to dicker over wage rates—even though both sides 
do not hesitate to call the figures unrepresentative. Thus it comes as no sur- 
prise that OPA economists are just as much concerned over controlling an 
index number as they are in controlling prices as a whole. The chart shows the 
sharp contrast between the 16.6% gain in the cost of living during this war 
and the 30.7% rise in the earlier war, despite the greater duration of U. S. par- 
ticipation in the later conflict. However, the sharp postwar jump in 1919 points 
up OPA’s dire prophecies of what will happen if controls are scrapped too soon. 


ie 
Strike-Reft Nation Eyes Steel 


New major walkouts of industrial 

workers during the week increased 
the seriousness of the nation’s labor 
unrest. But hope was growing that 
steel wage negotiations, progressing 
favorably enough to result in a one- 
week delay in a strike originally 
scheduled for Jan. 14, might point 
the way to a general clearing of the 
air. Belief was growing in Washing- 
ton that as steel goes, so will go in- 
dustrial management — generally. 
Much hinged on the policy decision 
that had to be made by the board 
of U. S. Steel Corp. headed by Irv- 
ing S$. Olds (cover). 
@ Prospects—Already narrowed differ- 
ences and continuing negotiations 
between U. S. Steel President Benja- 
min F. Fairless and union leader 
Philip Murray indicated settlement 
prospects. C.I.O. steelworkers orig- 
inally asked a 25¢-an-hour increase 
in wages, dropped to 194¢ after 
General Motors fact-finders hit on 
that recommendation (page 94). 
Management's counteroffer was 15¢ 
an hour, following federal offers of a 
$4-a-ton steel price ceiling boost. 

In other troubled industries the 
midweek status was: 
© Automotive—C.1.0. auto workers 
rounded out the eighth week of their 
strike against General Motors after 
agreeing to accept a fact-finding rec- 
ommendation of a 194¢-an-hour in- 
crease (174%) instead of the 30% 
originally demanded. G. M. refused 
to accept the recommendation and 


stood pat on its offer to raise all 
wages 134¢ an hour, roughly 11%. 


Ford Motor Co. boosted its counter- 
offer to the C.1.0. union from 15¢ 
to 174¢ an hour, but the union held 
out for at least the 19:¢ recom- 
mended by G. M. fact-finders. The 
Ford proposal was hinged to com- 
pany security guarantees and produc- 
tion at an 80,000-unit monthly level. 
@ Electrical Products—C.1.0. electri- 
cal workers strucl in 79 Westing- 
house, General Electric, and General 
Motors plants for a $2-a-day pay 
boost. The electrical workers of- 
fered to compromise on a 15¢-an- 
hour raise from Westinghouse and 
G. E. and to negotiate on an addi- 
tional 10¢: G. M.’s strike would be 
ended on the basis of a 194¢ raise. 
G. M. offered 134¢ an hour; Westing- 
house proposed a 44-hour work-week, 
giving 15% more pay for 10% more 
work: and G. E. offered 10¢ more 
for workers earning less than $1 an 


hour, and 10% more for all others. 
e Meat Packing—Strong federal con- 
ciliation efforts—including an offer 
of price ceiling increases—failed to 
avert a walkout of 198,000 C.LO. 
and 135,000 A.F.L. packing house 
employees of major companies. 
Unions want 25¢ hourly pay boosts, 
with 174¢ now and the remainder 
later. They probably would settle 
for 15¢ an hour, since agreements 
at that figure have been signed with 
nine small independent producers. 
Companies offered 74¢, and Swift 
upped the figure to 10¢ an hour 
in a last-minute move. 

¢ Communications—A serious tie-up 
was averted when the independent 
National Federation of Telephone 
Workers called off scattered sym- 
pathy strikes supporting two affil- 
iates at Western Electric, which 
manufactures and installs equipment 
for telephone companies. However, 
the federation filed a national 30- 
day strike notice, then called for 
negotiations for a $2-a-day raise. The 
two Western Electric afhliates of the 
federation continued on strike in 2] 
W. E. plants, demanding a 30% 
wage boost. 

n New York City, C.1.0.’s 
American Communications Assn. 
continued a strike against Western 
Union. Basic issue is reduction by 
the former National War Labor 
Board of a pay boost approved by 
a regional board. 

e Farm Equipment—C.1.0.’s Farm 
Equipment & Metal Workers Union 
set Jan. 21 for a strike of 30,000 
members in eleven plants of Interna- 
tional Harvester. Union’s demand is 
a 30% raise. 

@ Metals—Strike against Utah copper 
mines and processors has been set for 
Jan. 21 by 5,000 C.I.O. Mine, Mill 
& Smelter workers, who demand 
55¢ to $1.30-a<day raises to effect 
a parity with Idaho wage scales. A 
Utah operators’ compromise, includ- 
ing a 17% raise, was tumed down. 
e@ Oil—C.L.O. oil workers’ demands, 
which led to a strike and federal 
seizure (BW —Oct.13'45,p100), ap- 
peared likely to be settled on an 
18% increase formula worked out 
by fact-finders (page 94). Latest to 
sign up was the Texas Co. Sinclair 
signed on the same basis before fact- 
finding was ordered. At midweek, 
however, a number of the industry's 
major concerns still were holding 
out. 


necessary. This means a 
Bowles’ objective of holdir 
and Secretary of Agricult: 
Anderson's tendency to lc: 
rise so that reductions i: 
will be from high level 
the Administration will | 
out a compromise—perha; 
tazzle-dazzle subterfuge, 
more money for govern: 
to offset steady prices i 
sector. 

As regards the effect of 
cost of living, the pictur 
brighter. Wage increase 
basic industries affect the 
(as a pure index) only of 
the index is so construct 
and rents constitute a 
weight. In neither of the 
do wage disputes play mu 
Exception to the rule is th 
the packing industry, but ! 
increase could be financed |} 
expedient of raising the pri 
ment purchases. 

e The Official Line—The bic 
wage disputes is that they : 
alibi for asking OPA to | 
(BW —Jan.12°46,p15) even 
increases are relatively minor. 0} 
officially takes the line that 
tough, and Washington 

perhaps unduly reassured by Of! 
strong-boy attitude—now figure ¢! 
average 15% wage increase g 
dustry, coupled with some rise in f 
prices, won't tilt the cost-of : 
dex more than 2% or 3% betweenn 
and June 30. Understandably. this t 


of thinking is being soft-pedaled byt 
Administration. Neither President T: 
man nor OPA wants to play sucker 
the unions. But that, nonetheless, 


the way the boys with the slicerules4 
totaling it up. 

Bigger immediate problems—in 1 
the Administration can’t help Of 
solve them—are (1) keeping OPA’s 
ministrative setup from splitt:ng att 
seams now that the agency’s ‘ife is g 
ting shorter, and (2) fixing pm 
prices in industries whose “comp 
tion” is changing. 
© To Drop More Curbs—W ith regard 
the effects of the administrative sit 
tion, the following developments 
likely: 

(1) There will be further removal 
price controls in nonbasic and lux 
lines. OPA simply doesn’t give a ho 
any more what happens to the prc 


Tiffany watches. The only factor 0 


prevents OPA from ripping ott! ceili 


by the score is that consumers may $ 
the idea that inflation has arrived f 
blown. But where removal is poss! 
without complications of that type, ' 
ceilings are coming off. F 

(2) There will some removal 
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\. in the “parts” field. The supply- 
snd situation is improving to a point 
re prices are already on a steadier 
and anyhow the buyer of parts is 
-r and stronger than the seller of 
and thus is in a position to bargain 
fully. 
2) There will be some removal of 
‘aes in the out-and-out “risk” field. 
. notably includes the food field. 
to ceilings already are off, and while 
es subsequently have moved up- 
d, the upturn is not enough to make 
h difference in the cost of living. 
the other hand, when OPA risked 
oval of citrus ceilings, prices moved 
briskly that the ceilings had to be 
d on again. It’s still debatable 
ther OPA took a reasonable risk 
or pulled a major boner. OPA’s 
use is that its good intentions in 
oving the price curbs were bedeviled 
holiday demand plus a shortage of 
ight cars. 
4) There may be additional cessa- 
s of ceilings in the metal field. 
us far aluminum, mercury, and mag- 
ium have been turned loose ceiling 


(5) There will be continued emphasis 
simplifying the enforcement proce- 
e. Because most cost-of-living items 
sold by chains and department 
es, strict policing is deemed neces- 
y only at this bigtime level (with 
t enough prying into the doings of 
smaller stores to make the merchants 
ey, if nothing else). Incidentally, it’s 
zag of long standing in Washington 
at A. & P. and Macy’s are the real 
PA. 
ough Problems—All of these meas- 
sadd up to some conservation in per- 
nel (the virtual end of rationing 
lped some, too), but even so OPA will 
id itself hard hit by staff defections 
fore the end of the year. The best 
at Bowles can expect is that his top 
n will stick with him just about to 
finish. 
As regards the changing composition 
production—which, of course, will 
0 be reflected in distribution—OPA 
likewise stumped. For instance, what 
¢ equitable prices for a manufacturer 
ho during the war made binoculars, 
otors, and radar equipment but now 
witching to refrigerators, washers, 
( ironers? OPA has a natural pro- 
wity for distrusting manufacturers’ 
ews and figures on the subject, but as 
t has little to substitute in their 


ce. 
In the end, OPA will have to guaran- 
‘some kind of floor under prices at all 
els to keep unforeseen contingencies 
om squeezing the life out of margins. 
mething along this line is on the fire 
w. But the reconversion-price road 
boks like anything but a smooth one, 
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and tempers will be short during the 
coming months. 
e Agency’s End Foreseen—Beyond the 
end of 1946—at this early reckoning, any- 
how—there seems small prospect of an 
OPA survival. OPA itself doesn’t ex- 
pect it. And with an easing in the 
supply situation predicted for the sec- 
ond half of 1946, Congress will natu- 
tally be disposed to junk the agency. 
Already the prospective demise of the 
price agency with the demise of 1946 is 
setting off a whole new line of economic 
obsessions in Administrative circles. 
e Answer Unknown-—One topnotch goy- 
ernment economist puts it this way: 
“Full employment was once our No. 
1 problem. It isn’t that any longer. Em- 
ployment is unexpectedly high and no 
administration in coming years will have 
a chance with voters unless it at least 


Rent Control 


Extension of the federal 
regulation seems likely as new 
congestion is created by return 
of G.l.’s, industrial growth. 


More areas, not fewer, may be ex 
pected to come under rent control as 
1946 wears on. 

A byproduct of the housing shortage, 
the trend toward wider control is now 
gathering momentum as men and 
women return from the Army and Navy, 
as industrial reconversion moves along 
at a better-than-expected clip, as war 
time congestion in major citics contin 
ues, and as hospitals and other veterans’ 


facilities are set up in scattered areas, 
@ Near Wartime Peak—Rent control 
rcached its peak last spring or last sum- 
mer—depending on how you look at it. 
April, 1945, marked the high point in 
number of dwelling units operating un- 
der OPA rent freezes, some 15,650,000 
in 456 different areas. But the high 
point for number of areas came in July 
and August, at 487 in cach month, 
when 14,860,000 and 14,950,000 dwell 
ing units, respectively were covered, 
Today’s figures, 483 areas covering 


renders lip service to full employment. 

“The No. 1 problem today is what 
to do about prices under conditions of 
full or near-full employment. How can 
you pull off the controls without setting 
off a continual war between manage- 
ment and labor? 

“Obviously OPA as now constituted 
is doomed. What should be substi- 
tuted? Higher taxes so that purchasing 
power will be trimmed and prices fall? 
Congress wouldn’t like that, cither. 
Frankly, we don’t know the answer.” 


ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL 


Definitely in the middle because of differences between labor and manage- 
ment, John W. Snyder, Director of Reconversion, was the happiest one of the 
trio which emerged from the steel strike postponement meeting last week in 
Washington. Visibly grateful for the truce, Snyder perhaps read in the mutual 
cordiality of Philip Murray (left), C.I.O. and steelworkers’ chief, and Benja- 
min F. Fairless, president of U.S, Steel, hope for a happy ending. 
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OF MAPS AND MEN AND FLOOD CONTROL 


Once adept at destruction, German war prisoners at Jackson, Miss., are now 
hard at work on a project to prevent it—the world’s biggest map for studying 
flood control. Employing everything from bulldozers to wheelbarrows, 600 
P.O.W.’s are building a 200-acre scale relief map of the Mississippi River's 
entire basin—complete with dikes, levees, and running water. The area repre- 
sented covers 244,000 sq. mi., includes streams totaling 15,000 miles. Map 
scale is one ft. to 2,000 horizontally, one ft. to 100 vertically. U.S. Engineers 
Waterways Experiment Station at Vicksburg is supervising the project. 


somewhat more than 15,000,000 dwell- 
ing units, are only a hop and a skip 
from their wartime peaks. It’s a better- 
than-even chance that they will go even 
higher before the middle of the year, 
when the question of continued federal 
rent control—as part and parcel of the 
= control act of 1942—must again 
answered by Congress. 

e New Areas Controlled—That is likely 
to be a bigger question than most con- 

ressmen expect, despite the fact that 

-J} Day and the wholesale lifting of 
wartime controls will then be events of 
almost a year’s standing. The tipoff 
is what happened at the turn of the cur- 
rent year, when OPA brought eleven 
new areas under rent control. 

Rents in these areas, representing as 
many states, were frozen i the usual 
reason—competition for the available 
supply of homes was eg too hot, 
thus boosting rentals. But whereas war 
— was formerly the driving 
orce behind that competition, now it’s 
reconversion plus the returning G. I. 

e Industrial Expansion—An example is 
Craig, Colo. Normally, it’s a sheep, cat- 
tle, and mining section. Now it’s a 
boom area, with more than twice its 
“apes population. Reactivation of near- 
y oil fields made it an important serv- 
ice and oil-well supply center almost 
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overnight. OPA set a maximum rent 
date, as of Oct. 1, 1944. 

In other cases—such as Santa Fe, 

N. M., and Placer and Nevada counties 
in California—it’s the setting up of 
Army hospitals that accounts for post- 
war imposition of rent control. And so 
it goes. Now shaping up as likely can- 
didates for rent restrictions are a num- 
ber of college towns. Servicemen and 
their families are invading the nation’s 
campuses in ever-increasing numbers. 
e Lifted in 36 Areas—Despite this trend, 
OPA has been able to drop rent con- 
trols in 36 areas. One of them, in 
Prairie County, Ark., was exempted as 
early as July, 1943, but most were freed 
after V-E Day. 

Those 36 areas represent 19 states, 
chiefly in the South and West. Lifting 
of rent controls in most cases reflects 
discontinuance of large military and 
naval installations; a smaller portion re- 
flects closing of ordnance plants. 

None of the areas in which rent ceil- 
ings have been lifted is large. Only one 
—around Columbus, Miss.—has more 
than 100,000 population. 

e@ State Regulation?—Between start of 
the war in Europe and May, 1942, the 
U. S. rent bill advanced an average 
5.2%. In July, 1942, the average rise 
was rolled back to 3.4% and has been 


virtually stable ever since. |: is » 
that one result of the © imino < 
over continuing federal rent <ontzj_ 
be a number of selective icrex 
iron out hardships. But suc hi ine, 
are likely to be small. 4 
If federal control is done away , 
rent ceilings will undoubte ly jx 
tinued by numerous states. New y,. 
Gov. Thomas E. Dewey }.:5 aj: 
gone on record to that cilect, — 


Phone Privacy 


A.T.&T. opposes recordin 
equipment on public lines 4 
FCC hearing may bring approvs 
if warning signal is given. 


The right of a telephone calle 
assume that his message will be 
impermanent as the spoken voice y 
derlies the controversy over telepho 
recorders now being heard by the fe 
eral Communications Commission. 
e Instigated by Navy—Manufactur 
and important users of the conver 
tion-copying devices are lined up again 
the telephone companies, with FCC; 
the middie. First formal blows vw 
struck last week at Washington he 
ings, called at the instigation of t 
Navy—big user of the equipment 
to investigate the need for recordes 
the method of tipping off a caller th 
his conversation might be permanent 
engraved in wax or plastic, and th 
question of whether the rules govem 
ing the use of telephones should be 
vamped to approve recording. 

Next step is the filing with- FCC, a 
or before Feb. 11, of briefs presenti 
arguments of both sides. The decisio 
will not be easy; however, recorded 
companies are hopeful of action in tw 
or three months. 
eA. T. & T. Attitude—Meanwhild 
the recorder salesmen are putting mor 
machines into service—and America 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. is discon 
necting them from its public phone 
when it finds them—which admittedh 
is not too often—on the authority t 
the rules governing the use of tele 
phones do not permit attachment of 
“foreign device.” 

It is A. T. & T.’s strong contentiom 
that recorders connected to the pu! 
lic telephone system will shake the con 
fidence of telephone users in the privacy 
of their calls and seriously impair the 
usefulness and value of the telephone 
system. But the company holds 0 
brief against recorders on private lines 
It has, in fact, installed two specially 
built recording instruments on the tele: 
phones of a New York City newspapet 
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« taking down of phoned-in copy. 
yment—Recorder manutac- 
oath as Dictaphone, Ediphone, 
Kound Scriber—contend that their 
‘ments are important and legiti- 
improvements in telephone serv- 
on either public or private lines. 
aay that the recorders fill a definite 
on the part of executives in busi- 
and government for convenient 
bccurate recording of conversations 
at the information passed may be 
red to later and the statements filed 
he record. 
the public should demand recorder 
e, A. T. & T. will accede, but will 
that operators warn callers. Re- 
er companies argue against verbal 
ing, preferring a dial-tone tipoff, 
tter still, the asterisk designation 
corder phones in the directory, as 
ngland and Sweden. 


all has been pointed out, too, that a 

be fae! warning would not be practicable 
Nice only one extension of thousands 
ephonma business house was recorder 


Mpped. 

ion, rd War Effort—Application of the 
icturdqmeders expanded greatly during the 
when they proved to be time savers 
acaingamammy and Navy offices and war 
‘Cc gags. They eliminated, for one thing, 
BByait for writing confirmation of tele- 
ned instructions or orders. 

of th 
ment: 
order 
er tha 
nenth 
id th 


‘overs 
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According to one of the manufac- 
turers, 20,000 phone recorders are in 
use—not counting the 4,000 of Army 
and Navy—15,000 may be made this 
year, probably 25,000 in 1947. These 
figures fail utterly to impress A. 'T. & T. 
with its 22,440,000 Bell Telephones. 
e Plug-In Attachment—The recorders 
are dictating machines with radio-type 
amplification, equipped with an attach- 
ment to pick up the electrical voice im- 
pulses from the telephone circuit. One 
type has lead-in wires which are easily 
connected to two terminals in the tele- 
phone bell box, or it can be plugged 
into a listening jack for a stenographer’s 
headphones. 

Another kind of recorder picks up 
the impulses through an induction coil 
placed against, or within 2 in. of the 
box, requiring no physical connection 
with the circuit. The coil could even 
be hidden in a desk drawer near the 
box. Obviously, telephone companies 
find it difficult to prevent the installa- 
tion of these recorders. 

e Headed for Courts?—It is not unlikely 
that the recorder question eventually 
will end up in the courts. In its deter- 
mination to “safeguard” its telephoning 
public, A. T. & T. may question the 
jurisdiction of FCC over the use of 
recorders, although it readily recognizes 
the commission’s right to investigate 


conf/—oRTH MORE THAN ITS WEIGHT IN HORSEPOWER 
Cyclone 9HD, called by Wright Acronautical Corp. the world’s lightest 


ooled engine per horsepower, tips the beam at 1,352 Ib., fewer pounds than 
1425 hp. A new type of forged aluminum cylinder head and advanced 
nM eercharger efficiency are credited with the low ratio of .95 Ib. dry weight 


horsepower. The engine will be produced at Paterson, N. J., in four 


iperfmeels; promises increased payloads, longer range, for commercial planes. 
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their use. It happens that most of the 
rate tariffs filed with FCC do not stipu 
late that no “foreign device” can be 
attached to a telephone, but those filed 
with the state commissions do. And 
since telephones are intrastate as well 
as interstate instruments, they come un- 
der the jurisdiction of the latter. 


Fuel Oil Is Tight 


Refiners blame ceilings for 
situation which piles up an ex- 
cess of gasoline at expense of 
stocks needed for heating. 


Last winter, with the aid of ration 
ing and unseasonably warm weather in 
the East late in the heating season, 
the nation squeaked through on_ its 
fuel oil supplies. 

This winter, with rationing ended, 

everyone concerned is keeping a close 
watch on the supply situation. And at 
the end of the second week in January, 
stocks of kerosene and of domestic and 
industrial fuel oils were in even scanticr 
supply than a year earlier. 
e Excess of Gasoline—Gasoline stocks, 
on the other hand, were climbing with 
discomforting rapidity, had reached a 
record high for this time of the year. 
And in some quarters fear was expressed 
that they might overflow available stor- 
age facilities before winter ends. 

Pressure of this abundance of gas- 
oline made itself felt in the central states 
this week when Standard Oil Co. of In- 
diana reduced gas prices 0.3¢ per gal.— 
chiefly, it was believed, to help reduce 
stocks. Other companies in Standard’s 
eleven-state marketing area followed suit. 

Normally—and that means, an.ong 

other things, when price interrelation- 
ships are free to shift—petroleum re- 
fiers build up fuel oil stocks in the 
summer to help meet peak winter de- 
mand, and, conversely, build up gaso- 
line supplies in winter against peak 
summer sales. Further, they adjust re- 
fining operations to obtain a greater 
proportion of fuel oil in winter, more 
gasoline in summer. 
e Ceilings a Factor—But oil men as- 
serted that the price ceilings in effect 
early this winter were so favorable to 
gasoline that they were unable, in fair- 
ness to themselves and their stockhold- 
ers, to make the normal winter refining 
shift to more fuel oil. Moreover, there 
has been little shrinkage in military 
and naval demand for fuel oil since the 
end of the war, and the oil strike (BW— 
Oct.13’45,p100) cut production at a 
crucial time. 

OPA went only part way in carrying 
out recommendations of an eastern fuel 
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oil advisory committee that ceilings in 
the East and Gulf Coast regions be 
raised to encourage greater production 
of kerosene, domestic, and industrial 
fuel oil. 
¢ Price Boost—The price increase on 
the needed products, in effect Dec. 19, 
helped, weekly production figures of the 
American Petroleum Institute show 
(table below). But the inventory com- 
parison indicates that it wasn’t enough. 
And there was another, and adverse, 
effect. Higher ceilings for oil to be con- 
sumed in the East served to drain sup- 
plies into that area from other sections. 
OPA now is studying ceiling adjust- 
ments in those districts, and some new 
price raises are expected. Whether these 
will be sufficient to rectify the fuel oil 
supply situation remains to be seen. 
e Services Run Short—Meanwhile, the 
tapas is not getting all the petro- 
eum products it wants for overseas ship- 


ment. Last week the Army was reported’ 


to be 208,000 bbl. short of requirements 
for kerosene for December and January, 
490,000 bbl. short on special fuel oil, 
and 2,000,000 bbl. short on 80-octane 
all-purpose gasoline for use in the 
Pacific areas. The Navy needed 140,000 
bbl. of kerosene and diesel fuel. 


Flu Immunity? 


Results obtained by Army 
with its one-shot vaccine look 
promising, and civilians now 
have opportunity to try it. 


Influenza has been competing with 
strikes in its toll of work days lost but 
seems to be subsiding more quickly. 
Flu hits the country every two years. 
The current epidemic is not so severe 
as that of 1943-44, judging by cases re- 

orted in an eight-week period through 
4 12, and is now waning. 

e peak number of cases reported 

was 149,000 in the week ended Dec. 15. 
The number reported in the week of 
Jan. 12 was 32,632. 

e Army’s Vaccine—Army doctors are 
cautiously reporting what looks like a 
really promising vaccine, a one-shot im- 
munization which is now available to 
civilians after being used on the entire 
Armny personnel since last October. Ef- 
fective one week after the injection, the 
vaccine is believed to protect for from 
six months-to a year, 


Since OPA raised ceiling prices on 
kerosene and fuel oil in the third 
week of December, output of these 
products has gone up while gasoline 
production has dropped, an indica- 
tion that OPA’s plans are working. 
But that they aren’t working well 


January 
First week one 
Second week... .. 


December 
First week. 
Second week 
Third week. ‘ 
Fourth week... .. 


Figures Tell the Story of Fuel Oil Pinch 


Weekly Production 
Domestic Industrial 
Gasoline Kerosene Fuel Oil Fuel Oil 
1944 1945 1944 1945 1944 1945 1944 1945 
December 

First week....... 14,369 14,908 1,457 1,717 4,067 4,669 9,336 8,545 
Second week..... 13,945 14,644 1,426 1,867 4,343 4,905 9,158 8,107 
Third week...... 14,411 14,768 1,471 1,927 4,578 4,708 9,254 8539 
Fourth week... .. 15,189 14,546 1,484 2,121 4,211 5,055 9,502 8,765 


1945 1946 1945 


14,552 14,488 1,388 2,201 4,546 5,293 9,399 8,867 
14,312 14,246 1,478 2,101 4,464 5,325 9,296 8,223 


Stocks, End of Week 
1944 1945 1944 
81,136 87,004 13,027 11,750 43,886 42,406 60,486 44,743 
82,996 89,043 12,432 11,174 41,759 40,968 59,118 42,962 
83,607 91,870 11,984 10,666 40,129 38,919 58,173 41,479 
86,849 95,205 11,290 10,201 38,715 36,651 56,934 42,447 


1945 1946 1945 


January 
First week....... 87,005 98,494 10,751 10,530 37,409 35,199 55,567 42,371 
Second week..... 88,464 99574 10,093 9,641 35,490 33,359 53,763 40,499 
Data: American Petroleum Institute. 


enough is shown by the inventory sta- 
tistics. Stocks of heating and indus- 
trial oils, particularly the light fuel oil 
used for Seanedoeliin. have contin- 
ued to drop, while gasoline stocks 
still rise. The figures (in thousands 
of 42-gal. barrels): 


1946 1945 1946 1945 1946 
1945 1944 1945 


1945 1944 


1946 1945 1946 1945 - 1946 
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Experimental use on 6,)() voip 
college students in 1943 ¢ We ea, 
that incidence of the dises.c wy. 
one-fourth as great as among th. 
vaccinated. In 1944 the Wa, 


approved the vaccine, and jn yg 
adopted it. The Navy, however. ; 
holding off. 
© Two Virus Types Used— | i¢ ney 
vaccine is being made by }'|j Lj, 


Two winters ago an A-type flu yj 

hit the nation. This winter it y 
type. Flu sweeps across the county 
less than a month, according to J 
Selwyn D. Collins, epidemologist 
the Public Health Service, becays 
few persons are immune to it. Meag 
or mumps or smallpox, on the ¢ 
trary, may take a month to cross aq 
because most adults are iromuni 
Hence the importance of an effect 
vaccine against flu is appreciated. 
e The Great Scourge—When the gx 
influenza epidemic of 1918-19 starte 
doctors were too busy and technic: 
unprepared to analyze it, so the kind 
virus is unknown. It may have been 
which seems to recur biennially, or 
which apparently recurs at four- to g 
year intervals, or it may have been son 
thing more lethal. Census figures in 
cated that from 450,000 to 500,\) 
persons died in that scourge, and th 
20,000,000 persons were ill bef 
March brought relief. 

This winter’s attack has resulted 
the following number of cases which 2 
listed with the preceding epidemic { 
purposes of comparison: 

Civilian Cases of Influenza 


1945-46 1943. 
24 See 49,694 237 
9 | epee 148,688 § 
Dec. 22.. 68,247 § 
Dec. 29.. 52,947 1264 
Jan. 5 47,273 126 
pam. - 82. ous . 32,632 6 

Mortality in 93 Major Cities 

Ee Sea 9,945 l 
2 ree ] 
Dec. 22........ 10,458 12 
Dec. 29 11,399 144 
3S eae 11,928 13,4 
| NG > Beers 11,668 11,6 


e Dubious Week—The alarming ju 
of reported cases during the week endq 
Dec. 15 is doubted by statistical 
Kentucky alone reported 89,363 th 
week which, observers think, was pt 
ably a result of a mild panic rather tha 
accurate counting of patients. Civil 
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ERN HOSPITALITY FOR FINANCIERS 


hs 
pm 


ogist London is playing host to the UNO, a Georgia resort, nine miles from 


cause {jannah, is getting ready to play a similar role for Bretton Woods conferees. 

neral Oglethorpe Hotel (above) on Wilmington Island will house an organ- 
tional meeting next month of delegates from nations that have signed the 
tton Woods agreement. One immediate problem will doubtless be to find 


effcctifamermanent seat for the new international bank and monetary fund—with 


t guesses pointing to New York City. Other important business will be to 
S48 the framework on which the Bretton Woods machinery can build, once 
participating nations have voted the all-important funds. 


becn fords are obviously unreliable because 
Ot Hiimany persons never go to a physician. 
{0 Githe Army and Navy, on the other 
"| Sond, have accurate records. This ac- 
‘ngints for an odd fact of several epi- 
0 inics—that they seem to start at a 
‘WBitary station. The 1918-19 epidemic 
befifs first reported at Commonwealth 
,, , pe Boston, a Navy base. The 1943-44 
‘ted Mdemic seemed to begin at the Great 
‘kes Naval Training Station. 
nc MRThis winter flu was noted first in 
ginia, Indiana, and South Caro- 
p, although Texas had had some all 
943 mmer. 
23,"@Variables—A comparison of Army 
S2@pital admission rates for respiratory 
: cases with Navy rates apparently 
bws that the new vaccine has appre- 
:-,[ly reduced the percentage of influ- 
acases, but such a conclusion would 
medically unjustifiable because there 
so many variable factors. 
A few of the variables are geograph- 
location of the men, kind of activi- 
housing, length of service. Army 
ors have noticed that most soldiers 
munize themselves to many respira- 
y diseases after a year in service. 
Credit for developing the new vac- 
he is generally given to Dr. Thomas 
ncis, Jr., chairman of the commis- 
on influenza, Army Epidemio- 
cal Board, from the University of 
chigan. 
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Crosley Grows Up 


New version of low-priced 
car has unique Taylor engine, 
all-aluminum body. Production 
of 30,000 planned in 1946. 


Convinced that what this country 
needs is an automobile for the “Model 
T market,” low-priced and with great 
gasoline economy, and that he has the 
answer in the revolutionary Taylor en- 

ine for which he is exclusive licensee 
(BW—Sep.29’45,p62), Powel Crosley, 
Jr., this week announced preliminary 
data on his new light’ Crosley car, 
along with a lot of details of the engine 
which will power it. 

e More Powerful—Made of sheet steel 
stampings and tube sections (about 120 
pieces for one four-cylinder block) which 
are crimped together and copper brazed 
into a single unit in a hydrogen atmos- 
phere at 2,060 F, the engine weighs but 
58 Ib. bare, 138 Ib. with all accessories, 
including generator and starter. Yet it 
develops 26 hp. on 80 octane gasoline, 
running at 5,000 r.p.m. and using a 
compression ratio of 7.5 to 1. Its dis- 
placement is 44 cu. in. 

By comparison, the prewar Crosley 
engine weighed 188 Ib., had a displace- 


ment of 35.3 in., and developed only 
124 hp. 

e Aluminum Body—The new engine 
will be fitted into a car having an all- 
aluminum body and weighing about 
1,000 Ib. (Finish will be simply lacquer 
over the aluminum so customers will 
know that they're getting aluminum; 
then they can have the car painted if 
desired.) 

Wheelbase will be 80 in., tread 40 
in., over-all length 145 in., over-all 
height 57 in. The car will seat four per- 
sons. (Crosley, who is six feet four and 
on the weighty side, personally demon- 
strated his ability to sit comfortably be- 
hind the wheel.) 

e Price Not Announced—The car will 
be equipped with a 6-gal. gasoline tank, 
and will hold 5 qt. of water for the cool- 
ing system and 4 qt. of oil, including 
1 qt. in the filter. Maximum speed will 
be 65 m.p.h.; gasoline consumption is 
expected to be 50 mi. per gal. at 30 
m.p.h. and 35 mi. per gal. at 55 m.p.h. 

Selling price has not been fixed, but 

$600 to $650 is a good guess. (The 
prewar Crosley sold from $300 to $550.) 
There will be two models, a two-door 
sedan and a panel delivery. Crosley 
hopes to get in production in February, 
but late March appears a more likely 
date. The engine is being produced at 
Crosley’s Cincinnati plant; the body will 
be built and the car assembled at 
Marion, Ind. Initial production will be 
25 a day. Crosley hopes to make 30,000 
in the first year, aims to invade the for- 
eign market as well. 
e Origin With Navy—The engine for 
the Crosley car is virtually that first 
developed for the Navy for use as a mo- 
bile generator. Six of these experimen- 
tal generator sets were built for the 
Navy and three others, slightly modified, 
for the Air Technical Service Command, 
Dayton, Ohio. 

Tested with a compression ratio of 

9 to 1, using 100 octane gasoline, the 
engine developed maximum output of 
36 hp. at 5,600 r.p.m. For Wright field 
it was set up to produce 20 hp. at 3,800 
r.p.m. 
The fabricated cylinder block weighs 
14.8 Ib. before machining, loses only 
half a pound during machining. It has 
a five-bearing crankshaft, bevel gear 
drive for the overhead camshaft. Engine 
bore is 24 in., stroke 24 in. Cylinder 
walls are of chrome-molybdenum steel 
ws in. thick. Pistons are cast aluminum 
alloy; the crankcase of aluminum alloy 
casting weighs 73 Ib. 

The inner surface of the water jacket 
is covered with a clear, hard coat of 
plastic. Sides of the jacket are ribbed 
so that, it is claimed, the block can 
withstand freezing of the water coolant. 
e Variety of Uses—Crosley is expected 
to promote sale of the Taylor engine for 
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Powel Crosley, Jr. (right), hefts the 58-Ib. Taylor engine, made of sheet steel 


stampings crimped and brazed into a unit that weighs 138 Ib. with accessories 
(left)—not including the cat. The engine fits into a four-passenger all-alu- 
minum body (below) weighing about 1,000 Ib. The cat’s business in the 


picture is—doubtless to give an intimation of the engine’s silky purr. 


other uses. He has hired Kurt Spreng- 
ling, an ex-Army major who was an ex- 
pert on auxiliary power for tanks at the 
Detroit ordnance office, to develop sales. 

One use for the powerplant would 
be in boats; another as auxiliary power 
on farm equipment. And it could power 
refrigerating equipment on_ trucks, 
freight cars, and trailers. Crosley even 
has ideas for putting it on a light farm 
tractor; two such tractors are now run- 
ning on his farm. 

Crosley’s current plans were fore- 
shadowed some months ago when, in 
selling control of Crosley Corp. to Avia- 
tion Corp. (BW —Jun.23'45,p32) for 
some $22,000,000, he and the Crosley 
Corp. stockholders retained the automo- 
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bile division, which was then set up as 
Crosley Motors, Inc. 

e To Seek Dealers—Through sale of the 
new company’s stock to former Crosley 
Corp. stockholders (he issued 600,000 
shares of $6 stock), he expects to have 
$2 million in working capital by the 
time he is ready to produce cars. 

Next month Crosley will go into 250 
daily papers with ads seeking some 125 
dealers to handle sales and service. He 
wants bona fide auto men, for his prewar 
experience proved appliance men can 
sell refrigerators but not cars. In big 
cities, department stores will be lined 
up as associate dealers which will handle 
sales only. Regular dealers will deliver 
and service the cars. 


New Avco Line 


Aviation Corp. wi! supp) 
small home storage cabinets {, , 
frozen foods under new privsjdiimuulll 
brand distribution plan J 


A new pattern of private brand a 
pliance distribution emerge is Wee 
when Aviation Corp. became mes 
ber of Frozen Food Foundation, [pg 
a nonprofit research organization whig 
is being sponsored by lead depart 
ment stores. The foundation is af} 
ated with Frozen Food Products. Ine 
a distributing organization ([}\V—De 
1’45,p88). 

e To Retail Under $150-Avco confi 
firmed reports that it will supply san 
(3 or 4 cu. ft.) home storage cab 
for frozen foods, which Frozen Fog 
Products will distribute under its bray 
name, Frostmaster, to retai 
than $150. = 
Distribution will be exclusive mm 
| 
+ 


through foundation members at first 
but undoubtedly will be exten 
noncompeting retailers in case a 
Avco’s output can’t be handled by # 
15 members. They are department stor 
leaders like Allied Stores Corp., whid 
directly and through its subsidiary ope 
ates 70 department stores; R. I. Vaca 
Co. and its four affiliates; J. L. Hudsoqlii 
Co.; Marshall Field & Co.: and 4 
May Co. 

@ New Appliance Line—Farlier thi 
month Allied had combined with Gim 
bel Bros., Inc., in announcing the An 


bassador line of household appliances It is 
These will be sold, through Ambassad macl 
Distributors Co., by noncompeting re look 
tailers, as well as by Allied and Gimbe Y 
units (BW —Jan.12’46,p96). It is un liste 
likely that the Ambassador line will in ony 
clude a home freezer competitive to th 

P Burt 


Frostmaster, however : 

Earlier reports that Avco would man mac 
ufacture private brand appliances fog The 
Associated Merchandising Corp., a bu 


. or. 
ing group of 23 department stores, have 8 
$ cons 
proved unfounded. 
e Place for Both—The Frostmaster will user 
be manufactured by Consolidated Vu at pe 
tee Aircraft Corp., in which Avco own Burt 
a 29.6% interest, and which is als of t 
. lartr 
scheduled to make Avco gas and clectn prec 
ranges. ie 
While in a sense the Frostmaster wil 
as re 


compete with the home freezer to | 
marketed by Crosley Corp., which Av In tl 


controls (BW—Jun.23'45,p32), bee . 
a growing opinion in department store ae 
i : cal 
circles, at least, that private brands an 
nationally advertised brands have thei BUR 


separate and valid jlaces in the appl 
ance market. 
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It is only natural that users who selected Burroughs 
machines for fine construction and fine performance 
look to Burroughs for the finest mechanical service. 


Years ago, in recognition of the fact that no machine— 
however superior in design and construction—can be 
any better than the mechanical service provided for it, 
Burroughs formulated a realistic service policy: The best 
machines deserve the best service. 


The result is today’s highly-trained, experienced service 
organization, whose intimate knowledge of Burroughs 
construction, adjustment and operation is helping more 
users than ever before to keep their Burroughs machines 
at peak operating efficiency. 

Burroughs service is available to the user under either 
of two plans: (1) a Burroughs Service Agreement at a 
predetermined, moderate annual cost; or (2) service 
when requested, at a moderate charge for each service 
as rendered. All work is guaranteed by Burroughs. 


In these times—when good service is so very important 
and generally most difficult to get — Burroughs mechanical 
service is unequaled for efficiency and dependability. 
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e e e The Best Machines 


Deserve the Best Service 


IN MACHINES 
IN COUNSEL 


IN SERVICE 
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MACHINE SUPPLIES 


Furniture: Big Day A-Coming 


Though full production is still months away, industry looks 


for 1946 dollar volume close to 1941 high, and thronging of dealers 
to view new models reflects the strength of accumulated demand. 


New furniture for the five million 
wartime newlyweds, or for the countless 
millions who want to replace worn-out 
sofas or refrigerators, isn’t just around 
the corner. But retailers, surveying 
last week the first postwar furniture 
exhibits at Chicago’s Furniture and 
Merchandise Marts and appraising their 
1946 prospects, found caxse for long- 
range optimism, if not immediate relief. 
@ What Buyers Saw—Most _ trade 
prophets, crossing their fingers at men- 
tion of the steel and electrical strikes, 
guess that full capacity production of 
furniture and furnishings is nine months 
to a year away. But buyers at the show 


Undaunted by tight railroad and 
sleeping accommodations, crowds of 
eager retailers (right) jammed into 
the show at Chicago’s Furyiture and 
Merchandise Marts last week, hun- 
gry for a look at war-scarce items. 
Among the attention-getting exhibits 
was furniture of solid aluminum rod, 
made by Deeco, Inc., and flown in 
(below, left) from Los Angeles. It’s 
available in limited quantities. From 
B. F. Goodrich came a rattan chair 
(center) with a woven Koroseal seat 
and back that are said to be waterproof 
and washable. And for the extra-care- 
ful parent, Heywood-Wakefield Co. 


displayed a nontippable baby carriage. 


saw the largest number of exhibits, the 
biggest appliance show, and the biggest 
crowds in the history of the market. 
Undaunted by rail and hotel stringen- 
cies, an unprecedented 10,000 dealers 
jammed the market’s opening day. ‘Two- 
week attendance count was expected to 
exceed 25,000 individuals. Hundreds 
of retailers, unable to find a bed in 
Chicago, commuted daily from points 
as distant as Milwaukee and Clinton, 
lowa. Mart officials reported that 200 
slept in Chicago undertaking parlors 
the night before the opening. 
@ On Allocations—Almost all merchan- 
dise shown is still being parceled out on 


£> AP 
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RE 
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allocations set before the 

ing; this is particularly 

goods. Deliveries generally 
in six to nine months, t 
manufacturers are counti1 
able to make some ship: 
first quarter of 1946. 

The lavish appliance di 
major appliance dealers dr we 
biggest crowds. Shiny n« . 
refrigerators, ranges, radi cleane: 
washers, ironers, and sma lia 
were back in greater than var 
fusion. But most of these y mr 


only a few lines were claimed to he 


full production. 
e Designs for 1946—Refrige::tor 


erally have larger frozen food sto; 


space; electric ranges are of higher speed 


Almost all washing machine many 
turers offer automatic as well « 
tional type washers. 

Radios, priced from $10.50 for q 


tube set, are of every type, from portab 
to elaborate and expensive radio-phon 
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“No unhitehing... no ) feeding - 


aimed Charles Duryea for his horse- 
carriage. He had built it in a barn in 
ingheld, Massachusetts, and it was the 
of its kind in the country. 
as the year 1892, when gasoline was 
bought by day at the hardware store 
by night at the corner drug store. The 
contraption had “two speeds forward 
one reverse, and was operated by an 
oom movement of the steering 


have come a long distance since 
rles Duryea’s day. One measure of 


that distance is the universal use in motor 
vehicles of ball and roller bearings such 
as SCF produces. For SSF has 
contributed much to the automotive indus- 
try, and the presence of S30 Bearings 
is a warranty of quiet performance and 
low maintenance cost. 


Since SCS makes many types of anti- 
friction bearings, an SACS engineer 
can give you expert help in selecting 


. THE RIGHT BEARING FOR THE RIGHT PLACE 


SKF INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILA., PA. 


A full-color reproduction of this painting 
suitable for froming will be sent upon request 


ok 


BALL AND ROLLER 
BEARINGS 


oKF 
Puts th 
RIGHT BEARING 


RIGHT PLACE 


COST LESS TO MACHINE 


© When you visit a dairy, the 
first word to enter your mind is 
probably “Spotless”’. 


And that’s just what dairy 
management would like you to 
think. But there’s more to this 
story than meets your eye. Yes, 
there’s more to it than the fact 
that dairy equipment and sani- 
tary fittings such as this are easier 
to clean and keep clean when they 
are made from Stainless Steel. 


Just think back to the days before 

Carpenter invented the first Free- 
Machining Stainless. Then, it 
was more difficult to make full 


THE CARPENTER STEEL COMPANY, Reading, Pa. 


use of the corrosion and heat 
resistance or high strength/ 
weight ratio provided by Stain- 
less Steel. But now, you can take 
full advantage of the benefits of 
Stainless. You can depend on 
Carpenter Free-Machining 
Stainless to save dollars in fabri- 
cating and reduce rejects. 


When you want to get the job 

done better, at less cost, specify 

“Carpenter” on your orders for 
Stainless bar stock. It’s the sure 
road to fewer fabricating head- 
aches and improved product 
performance. 


( arpenter = 
L Seen ——~ 
STAINLESS STEELS ° == 


BRANCHES .AT 


Corro 
Tongan pen esistance 


™* Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Indianapolis, New York, Philadelphia, Providence, St. Louis 


graphs. Makers this yea 
combination models wit 
record-changers than in pr 
Few radios shown had 
Philco had one model wit 
and low FM bands. Most 
shown were samples, and : 
pointed out that when thoy x 
production they will put F\{ whe, 
it is finally allocated by the } 


Jan.12°46,p92). 


Appliance manufacture: 


the war years, predict sal 
high as $1,600,000,000, if 
and material difficulties can 
Previous peak for the industr 
$1,027,000,000 in retail sal 
e Furniture Lines—In furnitur 
42% of the S00 manufact 


rer 


over modern. 
Metal furniture, missing 
war, attracted particular attent 


outdoor chaise longues and chair 


sets, more juvenile furniture (inclu 
a baby buggy advertised not to 


highlights. 


ages, the furniture outlook for 194 


president, predicts a 20% increase 


actually manufactured will continue 
be fewer. 
Furniture is normally the nati 


though it held first place by def 
during the war, with automobiles a 
appliances out of the running 


was down about 40% from 194! 


items, concentration on_high-pnc 


industry’s cash register totals. 
WPB. statistics show that 4 
manufacturers of wood furniture 
1941 shipped $825 million worth 
product, factory-price basis. Also, ! 


did $50 million and 800 Venetian bi: 
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Communications Commi RI 


e In Terms of Dollars—Its unit volu’ 


manufacturers of wood office fumitu 


huge backlog of demand bu t up - 


were first-time exhibitors) showed » 
patterns; the rest kept to their pr 
designs. Lines, as in the war years, ; 


small. But everyone agrees that qua 
is better than a year ago. radii 
styles continue to hold a slight | 


m. 0 
new manufacturer, converting from y 
production, has a line of lightweig 


which he promises delivery in the § 
quarter of the year. More metal dine 


turn), and furniture made of plastics: 
impregnated woods were other mar 


e Cheerful Note—Despite current sho 


not one of unrelieved gloom. Lawren 
Whiting, American Furniture M: 


1945 output during the first quart 
and believes production will meet ¢ 
rent demands by the year’s end. Dol 
volume close to the industry’s ] 941 hi 
is expected, though the number of uni 


No. 3 consumer durable goods indust 


1944, but its dollar volume slipped on 
10%-12%. Discontinuance of low 


lines, and price increases bolstered t 


United 
China) 
include 


Two-Ye 
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Braz 
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29. 
Chief | 
pt are: 
(1) Th 
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> Chooses Councils 


The first meeting of the United 
ations Organization’s Gencral 
embly got under way last week 
vith the choice of nations to be 
epresented as nonpermanent 
Imembers of the Security Council, 
nd on the Economic & Social 

‘ouncil. 

In addition to*the Big Five (the 
United States, USS.R., the 
United Kingdom, France and 

hina) the Security Council will 
include: 


Two-Year-Terms 
Australia 
Brazil 
Poland 


Although Canada did not make 
the grade, its expected position as 
a permanent member of the 
Atomic Energy Committee ranks 
it with the Big Five on the Coun- 
cil. 

These nations were selected as 
members of the Economic & So- 
cial Council: 


Belgium 


One-Year-Terms 


Netherlands 
Egypt 
Mexico 


India 

Lebanon 
Norway 

Peru 

Colombia Ukrainian S.S.R. 
Cuba U.S.S.R. 
Czechoslovakia United Kingdom 
France United States 
Greece Yugoslavia 


pnufacturers $30 million, bringing the 
al to $905 million in wooden furni- 
¢. Comparative production in 1942 
$874 million, in 1943 $825 million, 
d in 1944 $801 million. Estimated 
45 shipments were $875 to $900 
illion. 
On the Retail Side—Retail volume, 
dollars, held up as well. U. S. Dept. 
Commerce estimates that sales by 
miture and home-furnishing stores, 
ich normally do 70% of the retail 
miture business, totaled $1,950,000,- 
)) in 1944, biggest retail year since 


Chief obstacles to 1946 furniture out- 
pt are: 
(1) The 1945 hardwood lumber short- 
¢, which housing requirements and 
reign shipments may stretch into the 
w year. Hardwood lumber produc- 
mn in the first seven months of 1945 
n 16% under 1944, and 1945 produc- 
n was estimated as reaching the low- 
point since 1939. 
(2) Labor shortages. Employment 
furniture factories is down 25% 
om 1941 levels, according to the 
reau of Labor Statistics, while manu- 
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More and more glass block panels 
- in mills and factories 
« in office buildings and stores 


- in hospitals and schools 


1GHT—where you need it most. Pro- 
[- tection — against dust infiltra- 
tion and heat losses, Savings — in 
operating and maintenance costs. 
Those are three important reasons 
why PC Glass Blocks are in increas- 
ing demand for new construction 
and modernizing projects. 

PC Glass Blocks transmit a gener- 
ous supply of diffused natural light 
over wide areas, increasing usable 
floor space, reducing artificial light- 
ing costs. 

The insulating properties of PC 
Glass Blocks help to maintain de- 
sired temperature and humidity 
levels. They also lessen heat losses 
through lighting areas, save on fuel 
cost and extend the life of heating 
and of air-conditioning equipment. 


the world is coming to— 


Adtddeendheendelhadedaadiadadt LAdaden tee deee ee 


beoden 


PC Glass Block panels can be 
quickly and easily cleaned. The 
strong blocks rarely if ever break, 
there is no sash to rot, crack, or need 
repainting. Repairs or replacements 
seldom—if ever—are needed. That 
means real economy. 

PC Glass Blocks harmonize with a 
wide variety of plans, have proved 
efficient and economical in all sorts 
of buildings, all over the country. 
When you are planning a building 
or modernizing program, be sure 
you know all the advantages of glass 
block construction. We shall be glad 
to send you detailed information on 
the full line of patterns and sizes of 
PC Glass Blocks, Pittsburgh Corn- 
ing Corporation, Room 307, 632 
Duquesne Way, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


+ Also makers of PC Foamglas « 


WM GLASS BLOCKS 


facturers would like to employ 10% 
more workers than they did in the pre- 
war years. 

(3) Lack of new equipment and ma- 
chinery, unobtainable through the war 
years. 

(4) Textile shortages, which are ex 
pected to ease rapidly with termination 
of government duck and tent procure- 
ment. 
© Beds and Bedding—Bedding manufac- 
facturers are currently running 25% 
ahead of their 1940 production rate, 
expect to catch up with current demand 
by fall. Felt mattresses, metal beds, 
and bedsprings are relatively more plen- 
tiful than inner springs because high 
gage steel wire and ticking are short. 
Bedding makers look for a postwar 
volume of $200 million, 43% bigger 
than 1940's $140 million, their best 
prewar result. 

Makers of office furnitvre, with a 
wary eye on huge government surpluses 
of office furniure, promise new and 
streamlined designs which they hope 
will outmode old-style desks and chairs, 
soon enable them to reach their prewar 
sales volume. 
e¢ OPA’s Order—Burning issue and big- 
gest topic of discussion among retailers 
attending the Chicago market was the 
long-awaited OPA furniture price order, 
out just before the show opened. Re- 


tailers continue to oppose bitterly the 
12% retail cost absorption feature of 
the order, though they favor the price 
increases it granted to manufacturers, 
because these should stimulate produc- 
tion of lower priced furniture. 

Modification by the OPA of the pro- 

visions of the innerspring mattress price 
order affecting branded merchandise, 
also a sore spot with ‘retailers, was ex- 
pected soon. 
e Credit Regulation—Federal Reserve 
Board Regulation W, which restricts 
credit terms on instalment sales, also 
got lots of retailer discussion. The Na- 
tional Retail Furniture Dealers Assn. 
reported it was considering a survey of 
the regulation’s effect on retail sales, 
to determine whether to press for its 
removal. Instalment sales normally 
account for 60% of all retail furniture 
sales, have shrunk to 30% during the 
war, 

Industry-wide hopes are for a 50% 
increase in furniture volume during 
1947-48, based on the tremendous 
backlog of consumer demand and the 
present high level of consumer savings 
and income. The only big obstacle to 
the fulfillment of this prospect is the 
housing shortage. Folks who lack a 
roof over their heads are not likely to 
be much concerned about buying beds 


and parlor suites. 


IN THE OUTLOOK: CONSUMERS’ INCOME 
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Income payments to individuals aren't acting according to Hoyle. In the best 
opinion of most economists, such income was supposed to go inte a deep—if 
brief—decline after the war's end until civilian industry could begin taking 
up the slack. That pattern was followed in August and September, but the 
October figure (seasonally adjusted) turned up expectedly. And the Novem- 
ber index number, computed by the Dept. of Commerce, has continued the 
upswing. Mainly responsible is the rapid rate of demobilization which entails 
unexpectedly large government payments to veterans. While the decline will 
be resumed soon, it now seems possible that the low point will be higher 
than originally anticipated (BW —TJan.5'46,p10). 


Case of Saraiog, 


Bottled water or ligu, 
state engaging in business gg, 
no federal tax immunity unles 
Congress specifically grants it 


If the United States Suprcine Coys 
had held this week that the state of 
York is not liable for the fed 
tax of 2¢ a gallon on bottled mine 
water sold by the Saratoga Springs Co, 
mission, a state-owned authority, stip 
officials the country over would hy 
thrown their hats in the air with deli}: 
—and surprise. 7 

Even a few citizens, who know the: 
law as well as their liquor, would hay 
hailed such a decision on bottled wate; 
It would have meant that the states ; 
which the sale of liquor is a state mon 
opoly would no longer have to pay the 
federal tax of $9 per proof gallon 
whisky and other spirituous beverage 
The states previously have been deniej 
immunity from federal taxes on th 
liquor business (South Carolina 
United States, 199 U. S. 437; Ohio 
Helvering, 292 U. S. 360). 

e Precedent Maintained—And the ». 
preme tribunal, in an opinion written 
Justice Felix Frankfurter, from which 
Justices Hugo Black and William 0 
Douglas dissented, refused to break with 

recedent. The court went further and 
blasted the disposition of the feder 
and state governments in recent years t 
grant reciprocal immunity. 

Of no avail were elaborate argument 
by New York and her sister states claim- 
ing constitutional immunity anc prop) 
esying the doom of sundry state enter 
prises if the court upheld the contention 
of the federal government that the Con 
stitution grants the states no immunit 
from a federal tax imposed generally 01 
enterprises in which the state itself i 
also engaged. 
© No Comfort in It—Justice Frankfurte 
observed that the state of New Yor 
and 45 others which intervened 3 
friends of the court deserved an answet 
but there was no comfort for them 
the answer he gave. Conversely his opin 
ion should provide much cheer to pn 
vate businesses which are resisting the 
entry of state and local governments 
ramified enterprises. 

The gist of the Frankfurter opinion 
was that if a state chooses to go into: 
business, for profit or otherwise, 0 
which Congress elects to levy a tax, " 
is in the same boat as its private com- 
petitors. 

e Congress’ Choice—“So long as Cor 
gress generally taps a source of revenut 
by whomsoever earned and not unique! 
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KELLY TALKS HIS LANGUAGE, TOO! 


Kelly’s figures on tire perform- 
ance sheets are nice and black. The 
records show long, trouble-free mileage! 

There are good reasons for that... 

Kelly has worked with the truck- 
ing industry since its earliest days. 
And Kelly craftsmen are taught that 
if it isn’t built stronger, safer and tough- 
er, it isn’t a Kelly! 

The new Kelly is just that kind 
of tire. Built in a greatly enlarged, 


completely modernized plant — re- 
designed to take full advantage of new 
materials and methods—it has strong- 
er rayon cord, extra rubber cushion, 
a new shape and a tougher tread! 

But most important—it has the 
built-in quality that results from over 
50 years of tire craftsmanship. It’s 
built to last—and does! 


THE KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO. 
Cumberland, Maryland 


Fleet Records show “Kellys are Tough.” 


KELLY QUALITY COSTS LESS 


PER MILE! 
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WHATEVER your plons may be, if somewhere— 
anywhere, you plan to incorporate a bellows de- 
vice, you can profitably use the services of Cook 
Electric Company. 
® Whether it be a single diaphragm type unit, or a 
bellows of unusval length— whether it be an an- 
eroid, a shoft seal, a regulator, a pressure switch, 
or any of the thousands of possible bellows appli- 
cations, you can be certain of getting exactly the 
perfor @ you expect when you rely on the 
experienced, dependable assistance of Cook En- 
gineers, who specialize in the development of 
bellows devices. 
© Why not let these men aid you in determining the 
exact size, the kind of metal or fabric, and the type 
of bellows to be used. 
® The Cook Bellows Engineering Building is staffed 
with mechanical, electrical, metallurgical and 


chemical specialists, with the most modern labora- 


aal 


tories and shop equip if. 

* From sensitive precision instrumentation to 
heavy hydraulic pressure control—from tiny bel- 
lows, to giant size bellows, Cook can supply the 
component that “Just Fits The Picture.” 

* Productionwise, too, your requirements will be 
met in a model plant where “craftsmanship” is the 


keynote in every detail. 


Send for this 44 page illustrated 
book for the complete story of 
Cook “Spring-Life” Bellows and 
Bellows Devices. It is full of 
Ideas and suggestions that may 
help yousolve a bellows problem. 


capable of being earned onl; 
the Constitution does not 
merely because its incidence f 
a state,” said the justice. 

“If Congress desires, it roa 
course, leave untaxed enterp: ise: » 
sued by states for the public good yj 
it taxes like enterprises organized % 
private ends. If Congress irake; d 
differentiation and, as in this ©.;¢, tay 
all vendors of mineral y : 
whether state vendors or private yw, 
dors, it simply says, in effect, to a stat. 
You may carry out your notion: of soci 
policy in engaging in what is called byg, 
ness, but you must pay your share Q 
having a nation which enables yoy 4 
pursue your policy.” 


That Land Again 


Sale of Morrison Hotel ply 
in Chicago is less than final 
Insurance company tops bank 
offer, but end is not yet. 


Since it was auctioned off to a svn 
cate headed by Louis Jacobson 
Henry Crown, at a price of $1.13 
(BW—Dec.22’45,p38), title to the 993 
x 90 ft. plot of ground beneath the 4 
story tower section of Chicago's “ tt 
son Hotel has enjoyed an off- agai 
again career. Seller was the Chics 
Title & Trust Co. as trustee for t 
Morrison Home for Aged Men, wh 
now wants cash to proceed with build 
ing its institution 

Runner-up at that auction was t 
First National Bank of Chicago, w! 
bid $1,127,000. The bank then » 
proached Jacobson and Crown wit! 
proposal to reimburse all of their « 
penses, and to pay $1,166,667 t 
Morrison trust 
e Accept Bank’s Offer—Jacobson 
Crown were amenable to the big | 
offer to take their good buy off the 
hands, telling the court they would! 
willing to back down for the sake of g 
ing the old men’s home a better | 

Before title could shift, the Connect 
cut Mutual Life Insurance Co 
proached the bank with the same ty 
of meet-expenses offer, but with | tN 
purchase price stepped up to $1.2 
000. Its reason: It previously had ag 
to finance the Jacobson-Crown deal. 
when that syndicate withdrew the C 
necticut Mutual lost its outlet for oH 
chunk of investment funds, and ¢ 
cided to buy rather than be froz zen 0 

By statute the attorney gener al 
Illinois has jurisdiction over charita 
trusts He told the court to get the la 
est possible sum for the land. 

So the judge took the insurance com 


bey 
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DNSTRUCTIVE 


in I. Brown, construction chief for 
ce of War Mobilization & Re- 
pversion, is shepherding Housing 
pediter Wilson W. Wyatt through 

Washington maze of housing 
ts and figures. Still in his thirties, 
pwn learned residential building 
m the inside as head of two con- 
ction companies. He took over his 
sent job six months ago after serv- 
y with the Office of Strategic Serv- 
, is credited with prying loose sur- 
s building materials from govern- 
nt agencies and the services. 


y's check for $1,250,000, is holding 
until Jan. 31. If anybody shows up, 
sanwhile, with a better offer, he gets 
: property. Otherwise it goes to the 
bnnecticut Mutual—presumably for 


ps. 


OG ISLAND RETURNED 


Hog Island, first World War ship- 
md and second World War ammuni- 
bn depot, has been turned back to 
hiladelphia by the government, along 
th $7,100,000 of federal improve- 
ents and $294,000 for rent. 

Reacquisition of Hog Island by the 
y gives cheer to Philadelphians who 
we dreamed of a giant municipal air- 
i'marine terminal. Hog Island is near 
buthwest Ai 


and under the President’s war powers 
prived Philadelphia of an airport for 
months (BW—Jun.9’45,p42). 

Now the city gains an Army-built 
600-foot pier, which is only a short 
ak from the airport. 
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One of the Chicago Riveting Machines) 


made of KEYSTONE 


rt. Establishment of the | 
hmunition depot after seizure of the | 


Special Analysis Wire 
for All Industrial 


“iid Annealed, 
. WIRE a ee 


Chicago Rivets are sure-hold fasteners 
and they are built for SPEED production, 
resulting in considerable savings of labor 
and machinery. 


Like in all fast machine operations, qual- 
ity materials must be used . . . reason 
enough why Keystone wire is chosen for 
making Chicago Rivets. The proper analy- 
sis of Keystone wire delivers the crimping 
ductility, tensile strength and uniformity 
required. 


We are indeed proud that Keystone wire 
lives up to Chicago Rivet’s exacting 
specifications. 


*Chicago Rivet and Machine Co.; Bellwood; M. 


KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO. 


PEORIA 7, ILLINOIS 
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A Jolt for Ickes 


Revamped bill to create 
Columbia Valley Authority cuts 
out proposals which would put 
Interior Secretary in saddle. 


Interior Secretary Harold L. Ickes, 
who is rarely caught off guard, got a jolt 
recently when Washington’s Demo- 
cratic Senator Hugh Mitchell intro- 
duced into the Senate a revamped ver- 
sion of his bill to establish a Columbia 
Valley Authority. 

It’s possible, however, that the course 
of public power politics isn’t greatly 
changed. After years of agitation for 
the creation of more valley authorities a 
la the Tennessee Valley Authority, it 
looks pretty plain now that Congress 
never will get around to the task of set- 
ting them up. In that case, Ickes need 
worry no longer about the threat of 
competition from that particular quarter 
to his jurisdiction over the national 
power business. 
¢ Strategic Move—As late as a year ago, 
Ickes contrived a code for valley authori- 
ties, for use if the TVA should have 
any little sisters. The “basic Ickes” in 
this code is a provision for —s 
a federal river basin development boar 
to coordinate and rule over any and all 
valley authorities that Congress might 
set up. The chairman of such a board 
would, of course, be the Secretary of 
the Interior. 

By this strategy, Ickes figured that he 

could sit down with the crowd that 
wants authorities established in the 
country’s several big watersheds without 
having his chair pulled out from under 
him. 
e Mitchell’s Role—Ickes’ code, as such, 
has never had a sponsor in Congress, 
although Capitol Hill was papered with 
copies, but Ickes was not without com- 
fort. When Sen. Mitchell introduced his 
first Columbia Valley Authority bill in 
February, 1945, he picked up large 
chunks of the original 1934 TVA act, 
but he festooned them with many more 
advanced ideas propagated by Ickes in 
his code, including the business about 
setting up a federal river basin develop- 
ment board. 

But it’s that board that has now been 
thrown overboard in Sen. Mitchell’s 
new version of his authority bill, al- 
though many other features of Ickes’ 
code are retained. Inasmuch as Mitchell 
originally had adopted the Ickes’ doc- 
trine so wholeheartedly, this was a 
little surprising. The explanation is that 
a year had gone by and Mitchell had 
discovered that the people in the North- 
west want none of Ickes—nor any con- 
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trol by Washington, for that matter— 
over their proposed Columbia Valley 
Authority. 
e Retaliation?—Sen. Mitchell has yet to 
demonstrate that the Northwesterners 
want a valley authority at all. This he 
hopes to do next month if he can get 
hearings started on his bill. Meanwhile 
Mitchell and Rep. Henry Jackson, an- 
other Washington Democrat, are hope- 
fully waiting for a tardy presidential in- 
dorsement which Truman apparently 
had promised them. 

Their wait may, or may not, be made 
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Seventeen hospitals . 
Michigan Hospital Service j, 
dispute over rates per patie 
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happier by reflecting on the cause of the hospitals withdrew. 
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IT PUT THE FINGER ON THE WOLF PACK 


Out of the Navy’s top secret drawer, the “huff-duff,” an automatic shortwa 
radio direction finder, was demonstrated last week at the Great River (N. Y. 
laboratories of Federal Telephone & Radio Corp. It was also a revelation t 
surviving U-boat commanders. Relying upon the inability of convention 
finders to obtain quickly a position-fix on distant transmitters, the Nazi p 
boat captains communicated in 15-second bursts—unaware that “huff-duf 
obtains bearings within one-tenth of a second. Scanning the whole horizon ! 
means of a motor-driven coil assembly, the finder accurately indicates ditt 
tion of transmitters thousands of miles away by the pattern on the screen ot 
cathode tube—like those used in television sets. Other “huff-duff” statio 
cooperate, immediately provide directional data which fixes actual position | 
means of cross bearings. In the wolf pack hunt, radar took over at short 
range as aircraft moved in; sonar underwater-sound devices finished the jo 
as surface craft converged for the kill. Developed to take life, the finder is no 
being used to save it. The Coast Guard is using it to locate ships in distr 
when they are uncertain of their position or unable to transmit it. 
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‘ve been working on the railroads... 


And by working, I mean that I've carried radio equipment and radio engineers on some of 
the busiest railroad divisions in the country. 

What I do is important, but it’s simple. I leave Aireon’s plant in Kansas City with 
a radio set which our engineers can install on a locomotive in four hours, and with 
radio sets which can be set up in half an hour at wayside telegraph offices. 
I’m ready to go to work the day after my arrival. 

You’d be surprised at the way it startles old-timers to find that they can talk to each 
other whenever they wish, just by picking up a phone—and by the enthusiasm 
they’ve shown when they find how much it speeds up their work. 
They always wonder how they ever got along without radio telephones. 

Aireon makes all kinds of train radio telephones and guarantees that they will work 
with the clarity of the phone in your office, even in the noisiest cab. 
It may sound like a miracle, but Aireon is prepared to prove it to any railroad, anywhere. 
Just write our Railroad Equipment Division. We've got men that know railroads 
as well as radios—and that combination works, too. 
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HOME OFFICE AND PLANT + SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA, U.S. A. + SALES AND SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


rates, lower than customary 
few days later three other h 
nounced their withdrawal. 

e Thinking It Over—Robe: 
gan, superintendent of Hig] 
General Hospital, was appoi: 
man of a Greater Detro 


formed to consider similar 

said many Detroit institution 
ing the same experience as t 
hospitals, and that while no 
withdrawal is planned, the 
will try to get a satisfactory a 


of fees per patient-day. In m 
cles it was unofficially repo 
another complaint was that 
ment of bills owed by the service ¢ 
stricted the hospitals’ operating cash 

Michigan Hospital Service, o 
Blue Cross insurance plans, 
great surprise at the move mad 
Sisters of Mercy. It declared that ; 
service paid hospitals more per patient 
day than any other similar plan in th 
country, and more than any insurance 
ee 
e Notice Required—In all, 145 Mic). 
igan hospitals participate in the plan, 
including nearly all of the major one 
of the state Under the legal requir. 
ments of their contracts, they must give 
six months’ notice of withdrawal. Con. 
sequently all Blue Cross subscribers are 
a at least till next July in the 

ospitals of their choice. 

The Michigan Hospital Service 
backed enthusiastically by the C10 
United Auto Workers Union, had ; 
coverage estimated, before V-J Day, 
over 1,000,000 persons. Todav, hov- 
ever, it has slipped considerably; a 
cording to some estimates, total men- 
bership now may be half the earlier 
figure. 

e The Well Quit First—Experience ha 
been that a decline of this sort usualh 
means a proportionate increase in the 
amount of hospitalization and medica 
requirements of the remaining group 
In separations, healthy members ar 
prone to forfeit their insurance, but 
members who know their health is not 
good maintain it. Hence, the hospiti 
requirements of the latter class drav 
disproportionately on the entire group 

There is no indication, however, that 
this situation has as yet affected the 
Michigan service. 


RCA OFFERS PATENTS 


With the lifting of governmental 
security restrictions on release of radio 
and electronic patents, Radio Corp of 
America last week resumed its prewat 
policy of unrestricted licensing of its 
own patents and those it has available 
under grants from other companics. 

The RCA patents, therefore, wer 
added to the government’s recently ctt- 
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SINES: 


“Register of Patents Available for 
nsing.” RCA became the second 
or concern to take this action; Inter- 
nal Harvester Co. was first (BW— 
24'45,p28). 
» thousands of RCA patents listed 
radio and television receiving sets, 
ical phonographs, radio broadcast 
television transmitting equipment, 
‘9 tubes, and sound motion picture 
satus. Patents in the radio broad- 
receiving category which RCA is 
}orized to license, under certain con- 
ons, include many from General 
tric Co., Westinghouse Electric 
p, American Telephone & Tele- 
bh Co., and N. V. Philips’ Gloe- 
ppenfabrieken. 


AMIN PATENTS FREED 


ycrative patents controlling produc- 
of vitamin D, long held by the Wis- 
sin Alumni Research Foundation, 
ame public property this week under 
msent decree entered in U.S. Dis- 
t Court in Chicago. 

e decree ended the Justice Dept.’s 
itrust action against the foundation 
1 17 firms holding licenses under its 
bmin D patents. It follows a U. S. 
preme Court refusal to review a cir- 
t court decision holding the patents 

lid. The latter case grew out of a 
ent infringement suit. 

he firms named in the antitrust ac- 
, all of which have now canceled 
tir restrictive agreement with the 
pndation, include E. I. du Pont de 
mours & Co., Quaker Oats Co., 
ndard Brands, Inc., Gelatin Prod- 
s Corp., Borden Co., Carnation Co., 
Milk Co., Indiana Condensed Milk 
»., Nestle’s Milk Products, Inc., Vita- 
ins, Inc., Abbott Laboratories, Mead 
nson & Co., William S. Merrell Co., 
tke Davis & Co., E. R. Squibb & 
ms, Winthrop Chemical Co., Inc., 
d Charles Bowman, 


TENT PACT 


All was “sweetness and light” be- 
the government and Aluminum 
». of America last week when, as ex- 
ted (BW—Jan.12’46,p7), the two 
fties settled the problem of Alcoa’s 
itting competitors to use its pat- 
ts for extracting alumina from bauxite. 
By giving the Reconstruction Finance 
ip. free use of its patents, including 
¢ right to sublicense those who ac- 
ie Or lease government-owned plants, 
0a: 
l) Made it possible for Reynolds 
etals Co, to consummate leases for 
€ government’s Hurricane Creek alu- 
ina and Jones Mill aluminum reduc- 
in plants (BW —Dec.22’45,p31). 
(2) Assured substantial competition 
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Me SIMPLICITY of 
WARNER Vari-Load ELECTRIC BRAKES 


Puts Them 
in a Class by 


Themselves! 


Only a few flexible 


freeze, get knocked 
off, or chatter. No 
complicated me- 
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ELECTRIC BRAKES 


J+ PRECISION PARTS 


! SMALL PARTS 
PLAY BIG ROLES 


These intricate radio parts are typical of 
Ace precision and highly specialized pro- 
duction-capacity. Here you’ll find the 
)| ingenuity and modern machinery to help 
you design parts for your product... get 
them into production, and then turn them 
out faster, with greater accuracy, and to 
amazingly close tolerances. 

If your production problems involve 
small parts and assemblies requiring 
stamping, machining, heat-treating, or 
grinding, check with Ace now. Send 
sample, sketch, or blueprint for quotation. 


ACE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
for Precision Parts 
1211 E. ERIE AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA 24, PA. 
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for itself, thus opening the door to 
satisfactory termination of the govern- 
ment’s antitrust suit. (The Circuit Court 
of Appeals last year held that Alcoa 
had a monopoly on aluminum reduc- 
tion in 1940, but said disposition of 
government plants would determine 
whether such monopoly still obtained.) 
(3) Hoped that it-could change the 
Justice Dept.’s mind about Alcoa’s 
being a monopoly and thus make it pos- 
sible to renew efforts to obtain other 
government plants. 
While all concerned insisted that the 


PRESSURE COOKER’S FRACTIONAL SQUEEZE 


Getting a 106-ft. fractionating tower from Milwaukee’s A. O. Smith plant t 
Standard Oil of Indiana’s refinery at Whiting was a recent moving job requi 
ing precision planning. Dwarfing two special flat cars (below), the tower 1 
rerouted around low overheads, barely missed the higher ones (above, lett 
was inched past boxcars (right) on its short but hazardous journey from plan 
to barge for the trip across Lake Michigan. Reported by its makers to be th 
largest pressure vessel ever built entirely within a factory, the 160-ton wi 
held enough water to cover an acre five inches during its hydrostatic test. 


agreement had no connec 
pending antitrust suit, the 
case was obvious. 

W. Stuart Symington, S.\:»}y; p, 
erty Administrator, who o1 j 
earlier had charged Alcoa \ 
patents to obstruct dispo 
aluminum plants to Alcoa 
described the deal as “clea 
for competition in the alu: 
try,” and even Attorney G 
C. Clark termed it “entirely 1» Jin, 
the objective of the [Jus der 
ment in the pending antit: 
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ied Stringency 
the Reluctance of farmers to 
witk grain and livestock is 
ging cries of protest from 
lers and from deficit areas. 


rigs, cattle, sheep, and chickens have 
be fed to make meat re despite 
ic poets, it doesn’t all happen in 
ir Feld. Feed is hard to buy at 
country elevator today, and the rea- 
are not hard to find. 
pspects of Profit—Federal agencies, 
in processors, and commercial feed 
ders keep urging farmers to sell their 
now as well as more of their live- 
But the farmer never has been 
to overlook extra profits he might 
Currently, many a farmer believes 
boost his eventual cash take by 
g back these edible assets for a 
in the market. 
Washington economists are unhappy 
the farmer insists on gambling (BW 
an.12’46,p50) by ee 68,000,000 
be hens and pullets than the an- 
need official goal. The size of Jan. 1 
icken flocks is estimated at 475,000,- 
0. 
Recalling the juicy profits he made on 
p production during the war years, 
farmer is also raising more turkeys— 
ds of notoriously gross appetite—than 
tomac planners like to contemplate. 
key output for 1945 is estimated at 
1,000,000 Ib., 20% above 1944, and 
% above the 1935-39 average. There 
little indication that turkey raisers 
fl cut back the size of their flocks 
ply in 1946. 
beef and Pork and Soft Corn—Cattle 
Com Belt feedlots are considerably 
oe numerous than anyone expected 
y last fall. Reason is that farmers 
ito buy thin beef critters off the 
ges to use up corn that was caught 
soft condition by early frosts. 
This corn would spoil at the onset of 
m spring weather, hence must be 
erted into meat this winter. Similar 
asoning lies behind sizable herds of 
gs, and a tendency—further impelled 
federal price supports—to feed hogs 
heavier weights than in any recent 
Consequence of all these plus influ- 
es is that feed is disappearing fast, 
d farmers are uninclined to haul to 
elevator the small grain, corn, or 
beans they have on hand. Hence loud 
sare emanating from feed manufac- 
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turers and feed-using farmers in the 
deficit areas, who cannot get the grain 
that they are in need of for processing 
or for feeding. 

e Supplies Are Uneven—In areas that 
normally produce a surplus of feed- 
stuffs, notably the Corn Belt and neigh- 
boring states of the Middle West, these 
cries are fainter. In those regions, most 
farmers are getting all the feed they 
need for their stock, though many are 
pinched for certain specific items which 
are required to achieve balanced feeding. 
Feed millers in these areas wish they 
could get more grain, because they could 
sell all the mixed feed that they could 
grind. 

In general, distress is greatest in the 
Far West. Coast chicken raisers are not 
getting the vegetable proteins and grain 
that used to be shipped to them from 
the Midwest. To add to their woes, 
the normal West Coast supply of pro- 
tein fish meal is down sharply. Spotty, 
but acute, shortages exist in the eastern 
poultry belt, the Southeast, and the 
Southwest. 

@ No Sell, No Buy—Midwestern farmers 
are cannily flirting with what some 
think might be violations of OPA rules 
by bartering their corn and feedstuffs— 
more especially soybeans, but also, grain 


Averaging 103 Ib. each, a flock of 
lambs fattened on peavine silage and 
grain by Stokley Foods Corp., Colum- 
bus, Wis., brought the highest prices 
recently for lambs offered up in the 
local Milwaukee market. 


—to elevator operators in exchange for 
soybean or other protein meal. Some 
elevator men in turn trade the grain 
they have for commodities that they can 
barter to the farmer, rather than selling 
it for cash. All this has led to a squeeze 
in the prepared feed business that is 
as serious as that of two years ago (BW 
—May6'44,p50). 

As farmers continue to husband their 
supplies, a shortage of breadstuffs for 
domestic use and overseas relief be- 
comes a possibility. Some southwestern 
flour millers say they may have to shut 
down within a month. 
¢ Herd Liquidation?—Meanwhile, the 
“outs” among farmers and feed millers 
are pressing the U. S. Dept. of Agricul- 
ture to do something. ‘They want Sec- 
retary Clinton P. Anderson to sign an 
order limiting each commercial feed 
grinder to production no greater than his 
1945 output. This plan would be ex- 
pected to force feed grains out of the 
areas that normally have a surplus, and 
channel them into the areas that have 
a shortage. 

The “ins” want laissez faire. If feed 

is short, they say, livestock raisers will 
soon get rid of their animals. Liquida 
tion of herds and flocks might hurt the 
farmers that it squeezes, but it would 
bring the cutback in animal population 
that the government is advocating. An- 
other point: A long packinghouse strike 
would keep thousands of meat animals 
alive and eating, would thus decrease 
total supplies of feed available on the 
market. 
e Shortage Amid Plenty—Realists in the 
milling trade are not hopeful that An- 
derson would take the risk of signing 
such an order. Nor do they expect farm- 
ers to heed official urgings that they 
voluntarily cut back production. Farm- 
ers say that the war is over, they did 
their share, and they are not knowingly 
accepting any more money-losing advice 
from Washington. 

Facts behind the squeeze are in the 

pattern of shortage amidst plenty. Both 
grain and _— supplies are at or near 
record highs. 
e For Instance—Official 1945 crop esti- 
mates are: corn, 3,018,410,000 bu. 
compared with 3,203,310,000 bu. in 
1944; wheat, 1,123,143,000 bu. against 
1,072,177,000 bu.; oats, 1,547,663,000 
bu. as compared with 1,154,666,000 bu. 
in 1944. 

Production of byproduct feeds dur- 
ing the 1944-45 feeding season (ended 
last fall) was 5% larger than in the 
previous year and was the largest on 
record—14,965,000 tons, compared with 
14,249,000 tons a year earlier. These 
include the grain byproduct feeds— 
wheat, millfeeds, distillers’ and brewers’ 
dried grains—oilcakes, oilmeals, and al- 
falfa meal. 
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AIMPLICALL 


Sparks Productive Effort! 


The accelerated con- 

sumer demand for more 

and more of everything is 

pressing management to greater 
productive strides. Rauvland AMPLICALL 
Paging and Two-Way Communications 
Systems, now more than ever, are 

doing a really outstanding job of helping 
thousands of businesses get more 
productive effort from their present 
personnel. For AMPLICALL's ability to 
get things done surprisingly easier and 
quicker adds much more productive 
time to each day... actually multiplying 
manpower! There is an AMPLICALL 
System available to meet your every 
need perfectly. Find out about it now. 


AMPLICALL W200 Series AMPUCALL Intercommun- 

ication unit with facilities for up to 24 

master stations and up to 12 possible 
conversations simyltaneously. 


Weatherproof 
Speaker 


| The Ravland ¢c : 


AMPLUCALL 
Paging Control 
Unit 


Butter Blowoff 


Impending price incres 
sets off fight over subg: 
issue. Decrease in product 
is predicted for this year. 


The whole future of food rice 
sidies—a key factor in OPA contro o, 
food prices (page 15)—is 
fought out over butter. ‘| 
came last week when Secretary of A 
culture Clinton P. Anderson ainoung 
that the retail price of butter wo, 
have to be raised 18¢ a lb. by midy, 
(BW—Jan.12'46,p7) to take up 4 
slack created by cessation of goven 
ment subsidies to creamerics. 

e It’s an Old Argument—Subsidies, 
pecially rollbacks, have long been a 
ject of vitriolic debate between (p 
and the farm, bloc in Congress. Prop, 
nents of hold-the-line have contends 
that subsidies were an absolute neve 


tet and at the same time to insur 
continued high farm production a 
income. Farmers have contended thy 
high farm prices should be reflected ; 
consumer price levels in order to gi 
them a cushion against future pri 
declines. 

Last November John C. Collet, Eo 
nomic Stabilization Director, at the x 
hest of the Dept. of Agriculture, swun 
over to the farmers’ point of view, a 
nounced that all food subsidies would 
be terminated not later than June 3 
1946. He voiced the expectation tha 
the decline in government demand te} 
cause of the end of the war would re 
sult in lower prices for many foods, and 
that these reductions would more o 
less balance price increases caused by 
elimination of subsidies. Thus ther 
was to be no net increase to consumer 
e Hearings Under Way-—It is now ap 
parent, however, that the government 
price forecasters boggled with ther 
slide rules. Instead of declining, prac- 
tically all food prices are now at cei: 
ing, and the elimination of subsidies 
would mean either higher ceiling prices 
to consumers or lower incomes for farm- 
ers, or pethaps some combination of 
the two. 

Meanwhile, hearings are being held 
in the various milk marketing areas 
to determine the increases that would 
have to be made in market prices of 
milk and butter in lieu of subsidies if 
farm income is to be maintained at pres 
ent levels. Currently these subsidies 
amount to 60¢ to 90¢ a cwt. on whole 
milk and 17¢ a Ib. on butterfat. 

e Basic Problem—Agriculture Dept. of 
ficials point out that even if prices of 
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of installed D-c. capacity 
with RELIANCE V*S DRIVE 


If in your plant—as in so many others—there is a 
need for supplying D-c. power for adjustable-speed 
operations, you are likely to find that spot conversion 
of A-c. power with the Reliance V*S Drive is the 
perfect answer. This is true for two reasons. 


FIR! /*3 DRIVE saves you from $25 to 
$60 per kilowatt as compared to the cost 
of bringing in and applying D-c. power 
from some central source. These figures 
are based on a wide variety of applications. 


SECOND— V*S DRIVE gives you unlimited 
flexibility of machine operation and appli- 
cation. This includes both automatic and 
manual control with smooth starting, stop- 
ping and reversing. Also, an infinite range 
of stepless speed changes, automati- 
cally maintained tension and many other 
specialized advantages. 


Before installing D-c. power lines, learn what you 
can save with Reliance V*S Drive, which operates 
from your regular A-c. circuits. And see what V*S, 
with all-electric control, can do in improving qual- 
ity and quantity of output, while reducing installa- 
tion, operating and maintenance costs. Write today 
for the up-to-date story on spot conversion of A-c 
to D-c power. 


RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING CO. 
1069 Ivanhoe Road ° Cleveland 10, Ohio 
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RELIANCE*S, MOTORS 


“Motor-Drive is More Than Power” 


ON PENN SALT PRODUCTS 
of interest to many industries 


Detailed information is available in 
pamphlet form on the following products. 
Check the booklet or booklets you want us 


to send you without obligation. Write 

TODAY to Dept. BW. 

AMMONIA for Refrigeration 

AMMONIA fer Heat Treating 

ANHYDROUS HYDROFLUORIC ACID for 

high-octane gaso' 
B-K CHLORINE BACTERICIDE for Farm, 
Dairy and P Sanitation 

CAUSTIC SODA 

CHLORINE 

KRYOCIDE Agricultaral Insecticides 

KRYOLITH Flax for Glass and Ceramic 
Industries 

LAUNDRY & DRY CLEANING ALKALIES, 
SOURS AND BLUES 

PENNSALT CORROSION-RESISTANT 
CEMENTS 

PENNSALT CLEANERS 
Industries 

PERCHLORON for Water Treatment 

PERCHLORON & TILITE for Swimming 

Pools 


PENMSYLVANIA SALT 


Panwrt TURING C€ Pant 


for the Metal 


1000 WIDENER BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 7,PA, 
New York e Chicago « St. Louis e Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati @ Minneapolis « Wyandotte 

Tacoma “3 


* HUSKY SEAL 


Tension Bankers Flap Envelopes seal 
easily and stay sealed even when 
stuffed to capecity—the wide, high 
shouldered flap has a gum strip 
1%” wide, sealing to the extreme 
comers. Use them for important 
and bulky mail. 


TENSION ENVELOPE CORP. 


New York 14,N.Y. St. Louis 3, Mo.* 
Minneapolis 15, Minn.* 
Des Moines 14, ia. * Kansas City 8, Mo.* 
*Originally Berkowitz Envelope Co. 


fluid milk and butter are raised by the 
amount of the subsidies, there will still 
remain the problem of the utilization 
of milk and cream in the manufacture 
of various dairy products. They say that 
consumers can’t drink the cream and 
have butter too, that no amount of 
tinkering with the prices of milk, cream, 
butter, and cheeses can alter this basic 
fact. 

They say that butter is scarce be- 
cause (1) the production of milk is 
smaller than at this time last year, and 
(2) a larger proportion of the output 
of milk is being drunk as fluid milk and 
cream. Proportionately less is being 
made into butter. 

Total milk production is down be- 
cause there are fewer cows on farms, 
and fewer cows are being milked. De- 
cember output of milk was down 2% 
from a year earlier. 
© Lowest in 21 Years—This winter’s 
milk stock totals only 39,600,000 cows, 
heifers, and heifer calves—down 1,000,- 
000 head from a year ago. A further re- 
duction in cow stock is expected by 
1947. 

On top of this, the department re- 
ported last week that only 63.7% of 
all cows ineherd were being milked on 
Jan. 1—the smallest proportion in 21 
years of government records. Produc- 
tion per cow was about the same as last 
winter's. 

Milk production will rise seasonally 

through next June, but: still the total 
output will be smailer than in 1945. 
The Agriculture Dept. estimate is 120,- 
500,000,000 Ib. to be produced on 
farms in 1946, against 123,259,000,000 
Ib. produced in 1945, 
e Feed Stocks Lower—Last year, the 
government experts had forecast the 
milk production at 120,000,000,000 
lb. Farmers topped this by more than 
3,000,000,000 Ib., but it is considered 
unlikely that they will repeat this per- 
formance in 1946. 

Farm stocks of feed grains (page 39) 
are 6% smaller this winter than last 
(protein meal is so tight the Agricul- 
ture Dept. this week reimposed set- 
asides to aid deficient feed supply areas), 
but farm stocks of hay are at near-record 
volume. 

All of these physical factors point 

to less milk in 1946 unless (1) feed is 
diverted from other livestock, (2) the 
spring pastures are as good as last year’s, 
and (3) production per cow exceeds last 
year’s unexpected high record. 
e Less Fichsitien-Last year, only 27% 
of the production of milk went into but- 
ter as contrasted with 41% prewar. The 
production of creamery butter was only 
1,370,000,000 Ib. in 1945, compared 
with 1,489,000,000 Ib. in 1944, and 
with a 1,691,000,000-Ib. average in 1935- 
39 (BW—Dec.22’45,p20). 
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Production of farm butt 
declined—from 479,000,000 
to 329,000,000 Ib. in 1944 
000,000 Ib. in 1945. 

The government economis:, hag ¢, 
ured last fall that despite si alle ,. 
duction of milk in 1946, an iddit;, 
1,000,000,000 Ib. would be ayajy 
for the production of creamery }ys, 
—that the production of this itvin y,,. 
total as much as 1,500,000,0() jp 
year. 

@ May Ask Renewal—These ¢: onoy 
admit now that they had inderes 
mated the postwar civilian demand } 
fluid milk and cream. Early winter by. 
ter production had to be parec. and » 
stead of an increase in 1946, the ecom, 
mists now look for a decrease. 

Department officials are reluctant + 
impose set-asides on cream for diye, 
sion into buttter, basically because the 
say that cream rates higher in food yaly 
And they won’t reduce the price ¢ 
cream in favor of butter, because thi 
would reduce farm income. 

Meanwhile, the whole issue of sub. 
sidies vs. market food prices is now in 
the laps of Collet and Reconversio: 
Director John W. Snyder. Opinion 
the Agriculture Dept. is that these hy 
assed officials will decide to ask ( 
gress to continue the dairy and othe 
food subsidies at least through the eni 
of 1946. 


Told to Cut Herds 


Cattlemen hear Anderson 
and association officials plead 
for reduction. Growers press 
fight against U. S. controls. 


Western cattle growers incline to the 
view that there are still too many beef 
animals on ranches and farms. In this, 
their attitude differs from that of farn- 
ers of the Corn Belt and adjacent states. 
where the present feed pinch is least 
acute (page 39). 

The westerners have always with 

them the recollection of 1934, .that 
disaster year when drought and depres- 
sion combined to break ‘all but the 
soundest ranch enterprises. 
e Words of Warning—In Denver last 
week, members of the American Live- 
stock Assn. got advice from two quat- 
ters. Their own officials told them to 
cut their herds still further, and so did 
Secretary of Agriculture Clinton P. An- 
derson, who said now is the time to con- 
centrate on the best breeding stock and 
eliminate the culls. 

F. E. Mollin, association secretary, 
said that a United States cattle popula 
tion of 70 to 75 million would be about 
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do figure 8’s 


at terrific 


speeds 


Needle bars on hosiery knitting machines 
reciprocate over a complicated figure 8 course 
... and at split-second speeds. Weight of the 

s is an important factor, therefore, in the 
machines’ performance. Making them of 
lightweight Mazlo Magnesium permits in- 
creased knitting speeds, more production and 
superior products. 

In tricot knitting machines, Mazlo Mag- 
nesium extrusions are being used in seven and 
fourteen foot lengths for needle, presser, 


MAGNESIUM 


sinker and guide bars, and many other places 
in the knitting action. Light in weight, vibra- 
tion is reduced toa minimum . . . higher speeds 
are attained . . . service life is long. 

May we assist you in determining where 
American Magnesium products can be used 
to best advantage in your textile equipment. 
Write Aluminum Company of America, Sales 


Agent for American Magnesium Products, 


1711 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Penna. 
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AMERICAN MAGNESIUM 


CORPORATION 


ALUMINUM 


COMPANY 


right, and that some such figure would 
be achieved if present declines were 
continued for another three years. 

e The Figures—On Jan. 1, 1944, there 
was an all-time high of 82,364,000 cat- 
tle on U. S. farms and ‘ranches. The 
total had slid to 81,760,000 on Jan. 1, 
1945, and to an estimated 80,200,000 
by Jan. 1, 1946. Mollin predicted that 
it would drop to 78,600,000 by Jan. 1, 
1947, if this year’s marketing goals are 
achieved. 

Meanwhile—by resolution at Denver 
and in every other way open to them— 
cattlemen continue to press for com- 
plete freedom from government con- 
trols, specifically for an end to the 
ponent subsidies ranging up to $3 a 

ead, by June 30, 1946. As a counter- 
balance, however, they want to be freed 
from price controls. 

e Their Position—This program is put 
forward with the explanation that if 
cattlemen have to pay feed prices based 
on parity levels achieved by the farmers 
who grow feeds, but at the same time 
receive prices held down by continued 
controls, they will be squeezed badly. 

Anderson at Denver advised them 
“not to holler until you’re hurt,” assert- 
ing that cattlemen have not yet been 
injured by the government program. He 
said that subsidies probably will be abol- 
ished by June 30, but that price con- 
trols may remain, with a compensatory 
hike of perhaps one-half the subsidy. 

e High-Priced Bulls—By one indication, 
at least, cattlemen are far from impover- 
ished. Last year at Denver’s National 
Western stock show, which continues 
after the cattlemen’s convention, two 
bulls, not one, were sold for the un- 


precedented price of $50,000 each. Last 
month in an Oklahoma auction George 
Rodenz of Toronto bought a bull, Del 
Zento I, for $51,000 (BW —Jan.12’46, 
p99), and there was a prospect that this 
rice would be eclipsed at this week’s 
nver auction. 

Cattlemen continue to demand pro- 
tection for American beefgrowers from 
the importation of cattle from Mexico 
and Argentina. They are among the 
most vociferous opponents of any fur- 
ther tariff reduction. 


Distressed Burley 


Growers go on warpath as 
prices sag. Political maneuvers 
in affected states fail to bring 
averages up to OPA ceilings. 


Sagging prices at Kentucky tobacco 
auctions last week brought threats of 
legislative action by state officials and 
dark hints from growers that they were 
being victimized because of a bumper 


crop. 
+ Two Markets Closed—Although bid- 
ding steadied after a request from Gov. 
Simeon Willis that auctions be halted 
until an inquiry could determine the 
cause of falling prices, the average had 
dropped by the end of the week to 
$37.64 a 100 Ib.—$10.46 under the 
opening day average of $48.10 early in 
December. 

Demonstrations by farmers in Louis- 
ville closed two markets for most of a 
day, but none of the other 22 markets 


in the state missed a day. | he gy 

Gov. Willis’ plea, the 9,) 25,397) 
tobacco sold brought $3.45()))- 
average of $37.80 a 100 ib., ang; 
of 8¢ over the previous d 

e 29¢ Under Ceilings—St: INg an a 
age on the grades, the oyer-glj 
average last week was 2%¢ unde, 

OPA ceilings. 

The governor’s request to stop , 
followed adoption of a resoliti my 
House of the General Assembly y;, 
that action, and promising 4 statys: 
give the governor power arbitrarily 
close the auctions. = 

Goy. Willis had received a teleonfimm = 

from the governor of Virginia, who } 
also wired the governor of Tennecd 
urging that all three states join in g 
ing the burley marts because of 4 
“distressing situation.” The ayer 
burley price at Abingdon, V2., had 
clined from $52.14 on Dec. 3 to $33 
on Jan. 9. 
e Record Crop—The 1944 bucley = 
was the largest ever produced—appogim 
mately 590,000,000 Ib.—and sold at 
average of $44 per 100 Ib. The |§ 
crop was estimated by the U.S. De 
of Agriculture to be even larger-(() 
397,000 Ib. But size of the crop, grove 
contend, has nothing to do with falli 
prices. Prices, they say, should be 4 
same now as when sales started becay 
manufacturers knew then how mu 
tobacco would be available in wa 
houses. 

When auctions began, burley gen 
ally sold at OPA ceiling prices, but 
sales progressed prices on many grad 
declined. For the week ended Dec. ? T 
when marts recessed for the holida 
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MORE MEAT FOR CIVILIANS IN 1946 s 
Charts show percentages above or below 1935-39 average , 
$00 Beef Veal Lamb Pork All Meat - P 
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The average consumer will get a lot more meat in 1946 
than he did last year or than he was able to afford before 
the war. He will eat more meat even than in record- 
breaking 1944; slaughter won't be as large as it was that 
year, but the military is taking so much less that a larger 
amount will be left over for civilians. In terms of per 
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capita estimates, average civilian consumption in 19 
will be 154 Ib. against 135. Ib. in 1945, 149.6 Ib. in 194. 
and 126 Ib. for the 1935-39 average. But there won't be 
enough. At 1945 incomes, demand is believed to have 
averaged between 165 and 170 Ib. per capita, and it wont 
shrink very much in 1946. 
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GENERAL PEOUE TIES oN 
PAYROLA ACCOUNT 
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That's Ditto Precisely! : 
tas pe and adaptability Bu SI nes S Syste m S 


that make it Supreme in the Field of Business 
Systems. It all starts with copies—quick, clean, 
low cost, errorless copies—of orders and in- 
voices, production orders, payroll records, 
purchasing and receiving forms. 


These copies are made from a paper original 
—no mats, no stencils. Two or more originals 
can be made at one time! Any part or all of 
the information may be copied at will! Four PAYROLL—AIl records from one single writing! 


to eight colors are made in one operation! ' 
Figures may be recorded as accumulated, copied PRODUCTION—Save up to 36 hours getting 
orders into your shop! 


when completed. Originals may be used re- 
PURCHASING—Get raw materials 10 days faster! 


petitively. 
ORDER-BILLING—Eliminate 90 per cent of all 


That’s the whole secret—simplicity, great welee. 


flexibility, economy! That’s why in tens of 
thousands of organizations throughout the 
country Ditto machines are speeding paper 
work, increasing efficiency, and improving 
profit margins. 


DITTOe-s- 


TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 


Se eee eee eee MAIL COUPON TODAYS eee eeaanas 
DITTO, Inc., 2246 W. Harrison Street 
Chicago 12, Ill. 
Please send us free, without obligation, actual 
forms and literature showing how Ditto can 
be used in our business. 


PIONEERS 


The period when it was considered daring to own 
or fly a private plane belongs to an era as truly 
past as the days of the Oregon Trail. Today, manu- 
facturers and merchants, salesmen and vacationists 
have turned to the light plane as a reliable, pleas- 
ant, and economical means of getting where they 
want to be, at the time they want to be there. 
Continental ——- major manufacturer of engines for 
light aircraft —— has made its contribution to safe, 
fast transportation by pioneering the development 
of dependable, low-cost power for these planes. 


68 grades had been sold }-| 


rw 0p 
prices, whereas for the 194+ c:op 2 
were only 35 grades that soli belo, 
In the period 1934-1938, . ih ., 
under 300,000,000 Ib., the a: crage , 
was $22.20. 
Kentucky farmers are susp cioys 4, 
with the bumper crop at hand, by. 
are sabotaging the market, an hint 4, 
political pressure forced a cu in bur 
production while permitting 2» incre, 
in the competitive flue-cured toby. 
of the Carolinas and Virgin } 
© Proposals—The action the: spe 
to remedy the situation include 
change in the parity base from) the }9)1 
1929 period to current years—<ay 194 
1946, in which costs are higher: a cyt; 
production of 20% (but only if fy 
cured tobacco production also is cut. 


» « » forward-looking STILL 


Continental energies, resources and skills are 
focused today on the task of developing even finer 
engines, not only for aircraft but for practically 
every other application of power. In oil field, trans- 
portation, and industry, as well as in aviation, the 
Continental Red Seal is on the job wherever there's 
work to be done, 


lontinenta/l Motors [orporation 
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POWER BY ¢ 


Engines 


CONTINENTAL 


Continental Red Seal Engines 
Power the Outstanding Products 


on Land, at Sea, and in the Air 


in the Wide Range of Fields They Serve 


prohibitive penalty on producers yj 
grow in excess of allotments; and a fq 
on prices that will be only 4¢ under 
ceiling. 


Billion for Cotton 


Although growers exped 
another big year, industry i 
facing major problems in hugs 
carryover, drop in exports. 


The fifth consecutive billion-<doli 
year for cotton planters will be behin 
the National Cotton Council wha 
some 300 members sit down to th 
eighth annual meeting in Memphis nex 
week, and the prospects are for anothe 
rich harvest in 1946. 

The crop last year was small, on 
9,200,000 bales. But it brought t 
best price in 20 years for a retum 0 
about $1,200,000,000. 

e Back to Average?—The 1946 plant 
ings probably will be between 20,' 
C00 and 27,000,000 acres. The highe 
figure has been approved by Washing 
ton (against 18,300,000 seeded | 

year) but may not be achieved for | 

of manpower on farms. 

But there will be more farm hané 
in 1946 than in 1945, and supplies « 
fertilizer and machinery will be large: 
Thus, with the prospect of expand 
acreage, most prognosticators are look 
ing for a much more nearly avery 
crop of perhaps 12,000,000 bales. 
e New Uses Sought—With price sup 
ports under the market at 92!% 0 
parity, cotton men are inclined to think 
that another billion-dollar year is in the 
bag. And they hope the bag will 
made of cotton; new uses of the prod 
uct are among the National Cotto 
Council’s most cherished postwar pry 
ects. 
Demand for cotton goods now knows 
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ow Op no bounds, but looking further ahead the 
‘Op thal trade has its qualms. The country spun 
lox more than 11,000,000 bales of cotton 
hag into yarn annually in the early years 
age pr of the war, but the figure now has 

fallen back in the neighborhood of 
Dus th, 9,000,000. During the time the mills 
, dure are filling the welled-up demand, ac- 
lint # tivity might move back up toward the 
n burig wartime peak. Yet cotton men are well 
incresimm aware that the best prewar year was 
tobac slightly under 8,000,000 bales. 

e alternative to new uses at home 
peak js to increase exports. The subsidy pro- 
ludes m has succeeded in running ship- 
re 1919 ments into the foreign market to a cur- 
y 194 rent rate of about 2,500,000 bales an- 
a cut nually from between 1,000,000 and 
if fydmm 1,500,000 during the war. 
cut: e Trouble Ahead—But the old export 
ts Wj market was 5,000,000 bales or more a 
| a fox year. Even on a two-price system (with 
der th the government paying the difference 


between the domestic market and world 
price on cotton exported), cotton men 
foresee trouble regaining any such level. 

The biggest single factor is the growth 
of surpluses in other cotton producing 
areas. The end-of-season carryover of 
oldcrop cotton outside the United 
States before the war averaged between 
7,000,000 and 8,000,000 bales as a rule. 
Now the _ has shot up above 14,- 
000,000. (Foreign producers curtailed 
plantings during the war, but their cus- 
tomers’ use fell off even faster.) 

Supplies abroad, including both the 
1945 harvest and carryover, stand at 27,- 
000,000 bales. By way of contrast, for- 
eign use of cotton other than American 
averaged about 16,000,000 bales before 
the war. 
¢ Much Low-Quality Cotton—The do- 
mestic situation has many similarities to 
that abroad. Carryovers of old crop cot- 
ton have been rising after the decline in 
the early years of the war. The surplus 
carried forward at the start of the cur- 
rent cotton year last Aug. 1 was 1I,- 
160,000 bales (against a peak above 13,- 
000,000 in 1939). Total supply, includ- 
ing 1945’s crop, was 20,350,000 bales or 
enough for about two years’ needs even 
at wartime rates of consumption. 

There is one catch in the domestic 
situation, however, and it may limit our 
ability to supply home mills plus export 
markets. Most of the cotton from past 
years has been sorted through many 
times for the best qualities. Today’s sup- 

ly is unusually lacking in cotton of 
onger staple and of better quality. 


rink * Price iums—Farmers probably 
th will be urged, in 1946 as in 1945, to 
be pick as carefully as the labor supply 


permits. This means making the most 
out of the better grades in the harvest— 
and reaping price premiums which have 
been getting bigger and bigger over the 
years, 
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For executives of companies using 
automotive or diesel engines, there's 
an absorbing story in the revealing new 
DeLuxe Research Findings on oil filera- 
tion and its relation to operation 
and costs. 

These clinics tell a profitable story that 
explains sludge and sludge formation, 
engine varnish, the differences between 
the light and heavy duty oils, and the 
detergent oils... why and how contam- 
inants form... how to diagnose engine 


A well ane 


DELUXE 


Research brings 


you NEW 


ESAS: Ane 


ailments through examination of filter 
cartridges . . . how sludge may be 
stopped before it is born... etc. 
When you finish you'll understand 
profitable things you may not have 
known before about oils...and why 
the DeLuxe filter does more than strain 
oil, more than filter oil, but actually 
cleanses oil. Ask your DeLuxe jobber 


or write us for the clinic date in your 


locality. DeLuxe Products Corp., 1425 
Lake Street, La Porte, Indiana. 
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Also Manufacturers of Cast Iron Pistons of Special Lightweight Design: Standard Equipment with over Forty Manufacturers 
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New Fields for Homogenizing 


Use of technique in processing metals is one among many 
important industrial applications forecast by Marco Co. tests. Market 
will also be sought for a new unit designed for home kitchen. 


“Homogenized” has become a 
household word, thanks to the fluid milk 
industry, and everyone knows that in 
milk so processed the cream does not 
rise to the top of the bottle. 

The reason is that the product has 

been put through a machine which 
breaks up the fat globules and disperses 
them uniformly throughout the liquid, 
the globules being so minute that they 
are held in suspension by tension be- 
tween their outer shell and the sur- 
rounding molecules of the milk. 
e Important Developments—It is a far 
cry from milk to molten metal, but 
homogenization may well apply to both. 
Hottest of many potential developments 
in the technique of homogenization 
that may importantly affect the food, 
chemical, petroleum, and metal indus- 
tries, homogenized alloyed metal is 
stronger and more uniform in its inter- 
nal makeup because the alloying ele- 
ments are evenly distributed and there 
are no blowholes resulting from gas 
pockets in the material. 

A bit on the intriguing side is the 

experimental treatment of molten 
aluminum in homogenizers to introduce 
helium or some other gas and produce a 
sponge metal light enough to float. On 
a par with this is the use of homogeniz- 
ers in a simple, compact continuous 
process for making rayon. 
e Special Advantages—Homogenization, 
by either rotary or piston machines, has 
some particularized values, notably in 
foods. Homogenization of milk gives 
a softer curd product which is more 
easily digested, and homogenization of 
ice cream mix, evaporated milk, sour 
cream, mayonnaise, and chocolate coat- 
ings gives a richer tasting, smoother, 
better-appearing product. 

Homogenization of peanut butter and 
any other product containing oil pre- 
vents the oil from separating and com- 
ing to the top of the jar. Homogeniza- 
tion of such products as baby foods may 
be said to predigest the material. 
@ Other Industries—In the chemical in- 
dustry, homogenizers and Kom-bi-nators 
produce a wide variety of emulsions and 
colloidal suspensions, such as dyes, inks, 
water-proofing, and paints. 

The petroleum industry homogenizes 
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many emulsions, including insecticides, 
blending oils, grease formulas, and wax 
emulsions. 

Pharmaceutical manufacturers have 
used homogenization to take the “Shake 
Well Before Using” label off many a 
product. 

e In Its Infancy—Yet the application 
of homogenization still is in its infancy 
if the uses in the things-to-come file of 
Marco Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del., 
pioneers of different homogenizer de- 
signs, may be taken as a criterion. Asso- 
ciated with the E. L. Cord group in its 
heyday, and later working with R. H. 
Collins, former president of Cadillac 
Motors, John Marco conceived his de- 
sign for the rotary homogenizer after he 
left the automotive industry in 1934. 

Till then, homogenizers were of the 
well-known Pig eR re type 
which, in effect, forces a fluid through 
an orifice under pressures up to 3,000 
Ib. per sq. in. or higher, the principle 
fathered by the Frenchman Gaulin 
when he fashioned a crude homogenizer 
from a steam cylinder and piston in the 
early part of this century. 

e Rotary Machine—Refined over the 
years, the piston homogenizers had be- 
come an important piece of equipment 


im some of the food and prox 
cries when Marco set out t 
his rotary machine, and the: 
used extensively. 

The rotary unit consists ess 
a couple of toothed rotors, 1 
sprocket wheels inclosed in a 
These meshing rotors are mo: 
shafts which are geared togeth« 
the chamber. Pi 
e How It Works—As they rev: 
pump the product that is bein; 
enized from the inlet to the 
the chamber under pressure 
be varied from 25 to 750 Ib. p 
The teeth effect a compound: 
high-frequency action which 
ically breaks down large parti: 
tained in the fluid pumped into + 
chamber. Additional homoge: 
takes place as the fluid passes throug 
a rotary valve held by a spring anc co; 
pression plates. In principle, t! 
chine differs from the earlier hon 
ers in that it operates at lower pressur 
and with continuous, nonpulsating 
action. 

As frequently happens with new in. 

ventions, the first rotary homogenizer 
built was not a success. Because both 
the rotors and the chamber were of 
stainless metal and the clearances were 
necessarily quite small (0.0002 in.), seiz 
ure and galling of the metal became 
Marco’s big headache. Finally a special 
stainless alloy was developed to over- 
come this difficulty. 
e Widens Market—For its first market, 
the company picked the dairy industry. 
Immediately successful in homogeniz 
ing milk, the machine was soon put to 
work on other dairy products—ice cream 
mix, cheese, chocolate milk, and evapo- 
rated milk. 

Turning to chemicals and petroleum 
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In a new continuous grease process, positive-displacement pumps deliver correct 
proportions of three ingredients to a Kom-bi-nator (center) for uniform biend- 
ing and mechanical refining—a technique applicable to other products. 
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sroducts, Marco saw the need for a ma- 

nine which would grind, mix, blend, 

nulsify, homogenize, and stabilize light 
or heavy viscous materials all in one 
operation. The answer to this was the 
vom bi-nator, in which the material 
being processed is passed between 
oetally grooved rotors and stators and 
solid particles are reduced to a fineness 
as small as one micron (0.0000394 in.). 
¢ Practical Applications—This machine 
will even convert chopped whole apples 
_peel, core, and all—into a smooth 
applesauce. When it was first perfected, 
a candy manufacturer asked Marco if it 
would work on a caramel-type product 
made in large volume for national dis- 
tribution. Marco said that it would 

roduce a candy of better consistency, 
taste, and appearance, and would cut 
processing costs. 

It did as predicted, except that it re- 
duced costs twice as much as forecast 
by saving three minutes in cooking each 
batch. It also prevented the wrappers 
from becoming soiled with oil from the 
candy, since*the oil was so intimately 
dispersed that it did not seep out. 
> Cuntiainsus Operation—One of Mar- 
co’s convictions is that there is plenty 
of room in the food and chemical 
process industries for replacement of 
batch methods with continuous opera- 
tion to speed the process, cut costs, save 
floor space, and give more uniform qual- 
ity. One of the outstanding applications 
of his machines is in a newly developed 
continuous process which makes choco- 
late liquor from cocoa bean nibs in 48 
seconds, eliminating a conventional 
operation that requires 50 hours or 
more. 

The beans are roasted, cooled, 
cracked, and fanned to remove shells 
and dirt. Then the nibs are fed dry into 
a Kom-bi-nator for grinding and lique- 
fying in their own oil. 
¢ Into Other Machines—Passing into a 
receiving tank to release acrid gases to 
the atmosphere, the material goes 
through a second Kom-bi-nator for fur- 
ther grinding, and there mechanically 
generated heat effects the first stage of 
pasteurization. 

The process is completed in two more 
Kom-bi-nators, with cooling and aera- 
tion following the second and third ma- 
chines, and the fine liquor discharges at 
the rate of 1,000 Ib. to 1,200 Ib. an 
hour. The equipment takes up only 
4x14 ft. of floor space, uses 45 hp., and 
is said to cost less than any other 
equipment of the same capacity. 

* Heating or Cooling—Processes e- 
quiring the application of heat or cool- 
ing during homogenization can be han- 
dled by the Marco machines, as they 
can be equip with steam or water 
jackets around the homogenizing head. 
This makes it possible to homogenize 
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Slick as a whistle... 


and we mean the method of handling this heavy shaft, 
as well as its smooth surface. The same 
dependable Yellow Strand team that conveyed the 
rough forging to the lathe will safeguard 
the machined product through its final stages. 


¥% You stand to gain, too, by pairing Yellow Strand 
Preformed Wire Rope and Yellow Strand Braided Safety 
Slings. For patented preforming and braiding engineer 
added flexibility into rope noted for stamina. Matched 
Yellow Strand units are promoting a better flow of work, 
lower costs, for mills, factories, railroads, utilities . . . just as 
they will deliver on your closely-figured operations. 
Specify both constructions clearly: Yellow Strand 
Preformed Wire Rope and Yellow Strand Braided Safety Slings. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 


YELLOW 
STRAND 


PREFORMED WIRE ROPE ¢« BRAIDED SAFETY SLINGS 


SAVED 


A MANUFACTURER - 


_ $ 1336005 
1. 5 
: wees «42% fox 744,00 
savings 19 Se stock sod mas” 74.00 
gavings ' Sharpen + § 1793-8 
wi - * 5 ope moe! . 23 
I _ ae savings Ocs,oloy bia? g 3435.00 
t was on a jo co a ee 
h ded Net rinse 
where extrudedalu- Net yuulee, 


minum alloy stock, 
34" thick, was being 
cut with a power- 
fed saw. This job 
was requiring 12 
saw changes for 
10 hours’ work. 


2 


Y 
“247A,” 


A Disstoneer*, invited to study the problem, recommended 
the use of inserted section carboloy saws. On a test, 1275 
pieces of stock were run off in 5 hours (one-half the former 
time) and the carboloy saw was still going strong without 
visible dulling. In this, as in many other cases, it proved its 
ability to hold close tolerances even to .0015”. 


The savings made by the use of these saws are impressive. 


Aacther clear-cud cade “DISSTONEER—a man whocombines 


the experience of Disston leader- 
ship and sound engineering 
knowledge, tc find the right tool 
for you—to cut wood, to cut metal 
and other materials—and TO CUT 
YOUR COST OF PRODUCTION 
—not only on special work, but on 
ordinary jobs as well. 


You may have no need for inserted section carboloy saws, but like many others 
you may have an operation that can be performed better by the use of the — 


DISSTON SKIP TOOTH BAND SAW 


The skip tooth pattern, because of wider 
spacing, Rermics faster feedin ~—.~ 
clogging. is is am exceptionally toug 
hard-edged. fiexible-back band saw designed 
for machines operating = of 3000 
f.p.m. and over. Recommended particularly 
for cutting aluminum and magnesium metals, 
but can be used with excellent results in 
cutting corrugated board, dry ice, meat, 

and Other materials of similar natures. 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, INC, 128 Tacony, Philadelphia 35, Pa, U.S.A. 


and flash-pasteurize milk or other g, 
in one operation. Products cn aly 
bleached by the machines. 

Fine comminution and wiform g 
persion effected mechanically \;l] bjeJ 
some products, and others are 
white by piping oxygen, carbon diggs 
or some other gas into the inlet , 
of the machine so that it govs thro 
with the product that is being proce 
and is intimately mixed with: it, 
¢ Compensating for Wear—)iut 3 4 
ture of the homogenizer of particy) 
pride to the inventor is that normal ye 
can be compensated for to mzintain 4 
volumetric efficiency. An acjustme 
on the machine takes care of wear, 
the periphery of the rotor tecth ang 
side plate within the homogenizi 
chamber automatically moves out 
take up the wear between the totq 
and stationary parts. 

The Marco Co. operates its own g 
search laboratory, where teclinologig 
take on problems from industry a 
show what can be done with homog 
nization equipment. This lab has playg 
a major role in the success of the com 
pany, because it has had to demoy 
strate to tradition-bound manufacture 
the merit of new methods. 
e Sales Policy—The laboratory backs y 
the salesmen, who are instructed not tf 
sell a machine unless it can be prove 
that it will improve the process. Th 
salesmen are also told not to sell thg 
Kom-bi-nator where the straight homog 
enizer will do the job. 

Not content with his successes in the 
industrial field, Marco is going after 
consumer market with a kitchen-siz 
homogenizer-Kom-bi-nator designed to 
do everything that a home grinder and 
mixer can accomplish, plus what the 
commercial machines will do. 
e Sanitary Pipe Coupler—Another new 
product—this one for industry—-is a san- 
itary pipe coupler which connects an 
disconnects with the flip of a finger 
operated clamp. Also new are pum 
requiring no lubrication, a metering an 
proportioning pump, and a sanitary 
for pump and compressor shafts. 

The seal consists of a fibrous m:- 
terial between two stainless steel cups, 
and pressure within the machine forces 
it to a tight fit, regardless of wear m 
the equipment. 
e Variable Speed Reducer—Another cr 
gineering project is under development 
—a positive-displacement, hydraulic vat- 
able-speed reducer of new design, to! 
which is claimed infinite variations 1 
speed from zero to top r.p.m. 

Still being expanded, the company’s 
distribution setup includes branch 
offices and warehouses in Boston and 
Chicago, a distributor in California, anc 
dealers in other territories. Distribution 
ultimately will extend to other countries 
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HEAT 36 ROOMS WITH THIS? 


Trane engineers developed this small exhaust-gas heater to help 
warplanes combat dangerous flying weather. Diminutive but 
powerful, it warmed the cabins and melted perilous wing-ice in 
frigid temperatures. An equivalent amount of heat would warm 
a 36-room apartment building. 

But an airplane engine is not the practical source of heat for 
your home or office. Far better is the new, efficient Trane 
Convector-radiator, operating from a conventional heating 
system. 

Although a successor to the old-fashioned cast iron radiator, 
the Trane Convector-radiator utilizes new principles to bring 
instant, pleasant warmth to an entire room at the touch of your 
finger. And its sleek, rounded contours harmonize perfectly 
With any room’s beauty-scheme. 

The Convector-radiator and other Trane developments are 


not dreams of tomorrow. They are realities of today, available 
through your engineer, architect or contractor. 


; 


THE 


: RANE COMPANY 


MANUFACTURING ENGINEERS OF HEATING, COOLING, 
AIR CONDITIONING AND AIR HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


CH8OSS#. WisconNnsiN 
TRANE COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD, TORONTO 


...A TOUGHER, KONGER-LASTING 


LOW-COST PROTECTIVE COATING 


NEOLUX armor coats metal, 
‘wood and concrete against acids, al- 
kalies, water, alcohol AND AGE. 
For, when NEOLUX dries, it leaves 
a tough film of pure plastic imper- 
vious to fumes and weather. NEO- 
LUX is mnon-oxidizing . . . resists 
crazing and checking; puts up an 
air-tight defense against corrosion. 


® LOW ORIGINAL COST 


@ GALLON COVERS 450 SQ. FEET 


@ NO PRIMER NEEDED... 
2 COATS AMPLE 


@ LEAVES NC SKIN IN 
CAN ...NO WASTE 


© EXTREMELY LOW PERMEABILITY 


® RESISTS HEAT UP TO 265° F 


NEOLUX brushes on easily . . . 
dries quickly, even over most 
pain surfaces. And the most 
severe tests forecast lomger life 
than any known oil-base paint. 
Now it’s ready to cut your main- 
tenance costs. Available in Black, 
Gray, Green, Clear and Ready- 
Mixed Aluminum. 


SPECIAL Introductory Offer 


for Comparative Test Purposes 


One quart of either Neolux Black, Gray, 

Sint et Neclus Titmecn $2.80 prepad 
0. ax ” « 

bere in the U. S. A. 


NEOLUX protects structural steel, 
wails, bridges, tanks, machinery, ele- 
vators, fences, cement blocks, brick, 
stone .. . most everything. 


CHAMBERLAIN 
ENGINEERING 


CORPORATION 


5000 BRIMFIELD RD., AKRON 9, OHIO 


Stainless W 


New chrome-nicke! type 
steel, heat strengthened an 
hardened, has wide variety g 
commercial applications. 


Metallurgists have tried for years 
produce a stainless steel of the chro, 
nickel type which could be streiictheneg 
and hardened by heat treating insteag 
by working it cold. They knew thy 
such a stainless would be a multipy; 
pose metal that ought to find wide a» 
plication in industrial equip ; 
cause it would offer high strength anj 
corrosion resistance in all wrought aj 
cast forms. 

@ Used in Food Machinery—The §;: 
inkling that such a steel would be py. 
duced came in 1942 but development 
were hidden behind wartime secre 
Now the curtain rises on Stainless W 
a new heat-treatable steel of the ger 
eral 18-8 type (18% chromium, § 
nickel), dnclopel by U. S. Steel's Car. 
negie-Illinois subsidiary and covered | 
U. S. Patents 2,381,416, 2,374,388, and 
others pending. 

Preliminary commercial applicatio: 

have been in equipment such as cam: 
and rollers for food handling and | 
tling equipment, where strength, hard. 
ness, and corrosion resistance are te. 
quirements. The new metal also is rated 
a “natural” for bearings, valves, and 
other parts of food, chemical, and 
petroleum plant machinery, as well a 
for some types of structural work 
Knives made of it should be hard enough 
to hold a keen edge. 
e Easy to Fabricate—Stainless W can 
be formed into sheets, billets, bars, wire 
or tubing, and can be forged into an 
shape or size. Heat treatment is said 
to develop uniform hardness through 
out large cross-sections and wartime e 
perience indicates that the steel can | 
treated in standard equipment and that 
warping or dimensional changes do not 
occur in hardening operations. 

Ease of fabrication is also reported 
strong joints being produced bv sp 
welding, as well as metallic arc, atomic 
hydrogen, and heli-arc welding, particu 
larly when welding is followed by heat 
treatment. The metal’s machinability is 
rated slightly better than that of the 
regular 18-8. Strongly magnetic, the 
steel may have special uses that are not 
at once apparent. 

e Contains Titanium—Although Stain 
less W is stiff to work, it reported!y can 
be die-formed and heat-treated in se 
quence as many times as necessiry 
complex shaping operations. Then 't 
may be heat-treated to develop the final 
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DEMONSTRATING EFFEC 


The slamming of a door, particularly 
a truck door, puts a terrific strain on 
the materials which must stand the 
impact of this sharp contact. The con- 
tact wedges and take-up units illus- 
trated are especially designed for this 
purpose and serve as an excellent 
example of the effectiveness of a 
metal-plastic composite. 


Why Plastics? 

Both the sliding wedges and the con- 
tact members were originally made 
from either die-cast metal or graphite- 
impregnated bronze. There are, 
however, a number of very definite 
advantages gained by molding the 
pieces of plastic. For one thing, the 
danger of corrosion is completely 
eliminated. Furthermore, wear is 
reduced considerably, for neither the 
metal nor the plastic tends to wear the 
other. Then there is the added feature 
that no finishing operations are neces- 
sary with the plastic pieces other than 
the removal of a slight flash or fin. 


Why Phenolic Plastics? 


Because of the wide range of desirable 
properties which are inherent charac- 
teristics of all phenolic plastics, one 
from this group was selected to do the 
job required of these take-up units. 
Impact strength, for example, was a 
prime requisite because both the slid- 
ing wedges and the contact members 
are subjected to terrific strain when 
the door is slammed. Then there is the 
lubrication problem. This is automatic- 
ally taken care of by the inclusion of 
graphite as a filler material in the 
phenolic used. This provides self- 
lubrication. Noise is also reduced, for 
one of the unusual properties of phen- 
olic plastics is non-reverberation. 


Why Durez Phenolic Plastics? 


As specialists in the development and 
production of phenolic plastics for the 
past quarter century, Durez laboratory 
technicians have gained the rich back- 
ground necessary for maintaining the 


leadership of the more than 300 multi- 
propertied Durez phenolic molding 
compounds available today. Manufac- 
turers in every afield of industry are 
making it their practice to look to 
Durez phenolics for the plastics that 
fit their jobs. 


Valuable Assistance Available 

Our technicians can give you a number 
of examples of effective metal-plastic 
composites ... examples which deci- 
sively prove that these two basic 
materials can be combined to make a 
better product ... combined to do a 
job more efficiently than could either 
of the materials used alone. 
The competent advice of experienced 
Durez service engineers and a wealth 
of proved product development data 
are available at all times to you and 
your custom molder. Durez Plastics & 
Chemicals, Inc., 21 Walck Road, North 
Tonawanda, N. Y. Export Agents. Omni 
Products Corporation, 40 East 34th Street, 
New York 16, N. » 


PHENOLIC 
RESINS 


PLASTICS THAT FIT THE JOB 


hardness and strength that are required. 

Of the ingredierts that give the new 
stainless its special characteristics, tita- 
nium (0.7%) is the most important, 
making hardening by heat treatment 
possible. The metal also contains—in ad- 
dition to the basic iron—carbon 
(0.07%), manganese (0.5%), phos- 
phorus (0.01%), sulphur (0.01%), sili- 
con (0.50%), nickel (7%), chromium 
(17%), aluminum (0.2%), and some 
nitrogen. 


Sound Conquests 


Victory over motor roar 
and improved communications 
at high altitudes point the way 
to peacetime gains in acoustics. 


As far back as 1940, the British re- 
age that airplanes returning from 
ong flights were crashing short or to 
one side of landing fields for no other 
reason than the stultifying reaction of 
engine roar upon the pilot's perception. 

t was then that the U. S. Army Air 

Forces asked Harvard University to 
yoy the noise inside big bombers, and 
the Electro-Acoustic Laboratory was es- 
tablished, under the directorship of Dr. 
Leo L. Beranek. 
e Another Assignment—A few months 
later a second, and even more im- 
portant, assignment came along—to im- 
prove to the point of combat prac- 
ticability communications between 
crews of aircraft flying at altitudes above 
20,000 ft. 
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Out of the first project came the 

principle that the surface area of fibers 
in sound insulating material should be 
large compared to the‘r weight. This 
brought the development of Fiberglas 
AA with fibers 1/100 as thick as a 
human hair. 
e Into Blankets—With a plastic binder, 
the fibers are formed into a blanket 4 
in. thick and weighing 1/20 Ib. per sq. 
ft. Two such blankets are sewed to op- 
posite sides of asbestos paper and 
mounted inside the plane, about 3 in. 
from the fuselage walls. This made the 
Superfortress one of the most quiet 
planes in the air, and the insulation 
went into the majority of long-range 
military planes built after 1941. It now 
is keeping engine roar out of the ears 
of civilian air travelers. 

To study voice performance at high 

altitudes, the laboratory developed an 
audio-spectrometer which splits speech 
into 13 tone bands. 
e Voice Behavior—Operated in a tank 
where high altitude could be simulated, 
this instrument revealed that at 35,000 
ft. a voice decreases to about one-tenth 
of its normal intensity and is charac- 
terized by low, booming notes. 

Compensation for t.ese deficiencies 
brought an improvement in high-alti- 
tude communications which was 
credited by a general of the Army Air 
Forces with contributing as much as 
many of the highly publicized radar 
equipments to the success of bombing 
raids over Germany. 

Radio amplifiers which automatically 
increased their power at higher alti- 
tudes were the answer to the weak voice. 
The booming sound was corrected by 
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Lined with muslin-covered wedges of Fiberglas insulating board, an echo-free 
chamber in Harvard’s Electro-Acoustic Laboratory which simulates sound 
conditions existing at high altitudes by absorbing sound waves was vital in 
developing wartime communications units, will aid future advances in acoustics. 
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microphones and amplifiers \ )ich, .. 
‘tanta the higher notes more thay 4, 
ower ones. ’ 
e Echoless Chamber—Perhaps he »,. 


interesting invention of Dr. Ber, 


and his associates is the anech 
(echoless) chamber for simu!)-ino , 
mospheric conditions at he gh 4 
1,000 to 3,000 ft.—where the are 
buildings, walls, or ground to tee. 
sound. 

Housed in a concrete 38x5)x3¢4 
building with 1-ft. walls, the cham. 
is lined with 20,000 wedg shapes 
pieces cut from eight carloads 0: Fibe, 
glas PF insulating board and cover 
with muslin bags. About 45 in. long 
and 8 in. square at the base, the wedge 
are held 10 in. from the concrete yal 
by a wooden framework, each  wedg 
turned at right angles to its neighbor, 
e For the Future—To prevent sounj 
waves from traveling parallel to the 
walls behind the wedges, an cgg-crate 
assembly of fiberboard in 6x16-in. cell 
was placed back of the framework 
Testing apparatus is conveyed into the 
chamber on small cars which move 
along a 4-ft. track suspended 12 ft. above 
the floor by cables. 

Finest of its kind—99.9% of the 
sound wave energy is absorbed on 4 
single reflection—the chamber wil 
assist future advances in acoustics. 


PACKAGING PROGRESS 


Transparent packaging of fruits and 
vegetables, to reduce spoilage and to 
facilitate self-service in retail markets 
(BW—Aug.18’45,p92), has been de- 
layed somewhat by shortages of pack 
aging materials. But technical advances 
have been made in this type of packag- 
ing, not the least of which is the use of 
wrappers to protect the product, yet per- 
mit it to “breathe,” as it must to con- 
tinue its living processes and remain 
fresh all the way to the kitchen. 

Practically all fruits demand a proper 
balance between water vapor, oxygen, 
and carbon dioxide. Certain varieties of 
apples, for example, keep. best in an 
atmosphere containing 7% to 10% of 
carbon dioxide; any excess of that 
amount discharged by the fruit should 
escape from the wrapper. At the same 
time, enough oxygen must pass in to 
support metabolism, and enough water 
vapor escape to prevent condensation. 

Technicians of the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. are said to have devised 
means of compounding Pliofilm with 
modifying agents to obtain films espe 
cially suited to each product. They 
also have developed a wrapping machine 
which stretches the material to a thir- 
ness of 0.001 in. for application to 
citrus fruits which do better when car 
bon dioxide escapes relatively rapidly. 
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IEW PRODUCTS 


st and Sun Lamp 


nfrared rays for heating, hair drying, 
j therapeutic purposes and ultraviolet 

for a vitamin D tan come from 
sosite ends of the new dual Select-o- 
Lamp Fixture. Resembling a stream- 
-d automobile headlamp, but smaller, 


~ 


124b. ivory enameled lamp devel- 
d by Westinghouse Electric Corp., 
st Pittsburgh, is supported on a 
omium-finished, sliding-tube stand 
ich adjusts to a height of 40 in. to 
in. The lamp assembly can be un- 
ewed from the tube for conversion to 
ble model. A two-way three-position 
ch selects the heat lamp or sun 
p, as desired. 

Dperating life of the heat lamp is 
ed at 5,000 hours, and that of the 
lamp at 400 applications of 5 to 15 
putes. The sun lamp is said to provide 
re tan in 5 minutes than a person 
ld acquire in 15 minutes on a beach 
ler a July sun. 


ht Plane Radio 


though it weighs only 43 Ib., in- 
ling power ively and shock mounts, 
new personal-aircraft radio receiver 
loped by Bendix Aviation Corp., 
Joppa Rd., Baltimore 4, operates 
‘0 frequency bands. It receives reg- 
radio broadcasts on 550 to 1,500 
ycles and signals or messages from 
port control towers, civil airway sta- 
is, and range stations on 200 to 400 
ycles, and a built-in range filter is 
to assure clear reception of weather 
rts and airway control communica- 
’. Either loudspeaker or headphones 
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can be used with the receiver, and, with 
a loop antenna, the set permits radio- 
station homing as an aid to navigation. 

Measuring 4, in. high, 5% in. wide, 
and 7 in. deep, the receiver fits into the 
plane instrument panel. 


Multiple Accounting 


Savings as high as 40% in cost and 
66% in time, compared with conven- 
tional bookkeeping methods, are 
claimed in test uses of the new Multi- 
Matic Accounting System. Developed 
by Remington Rand, Inc., 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York City, the system is de- 
signed so that a number of financial or 


THINGS TO COME 


When photographic equip- 
ment becomes plentiful again, 
there will be available to amateur 
movie makers an 8-mm. camera 
with a F2.8 lens which is said to 
require no fussing with a light 
meter and F stops. A stationary 
scale on the lens will have a mark 
for winter and one for summer. 
Calibrations for bright, hazy, and 
dull light conditions, on a movy- 
able scale, adjust the opening of 
the lens diaphragm. 


eA new series of bactericides 
which are not choosy as to what 
germs they attack may be avail- 
able before long. Chemical mar- 
riage in the laboratory of sulpha 
compounds and iodine happily 
has produced sulphaiodines, said 
to be more effective than either of 
their components. In addition to 
being nonspecific in their action, 
the sulphaiodines are reported not 
hindered by chemical substances 
present in wounds, as are the bet- 
ter known sulpha compounds. It 
is also claimed that they do not 
damage body tissue, as do iodine 
solutions, under a bandage. 
Chemical divorce of the sulpha- 
iodines is reported to have proved 
beneficial, too, producing con- 
verted sulphonamides containing 
no iodine but improved in efh- 
ciency by chemical change. 


e Just beginning to trickle in, 
quick frozen tropical fruits, vege- 
tables, and seafoods from Cuba are 
scheduled for fast air shipment to 
this country in increasing quanti- 
ties in the months ahead. 


statistical forms can be arranged one on 
top of the other, with proper align- 
ment of the columns. An entry on the 
top form is then transferred by carbon 
paper to each of the forms underneath. 
Pay checks, employee earnings history 
records, and the payroll register, for ex- 
ample, can be prepared simultaneously, 
and multipurpose entries are said to be 
permitted in general ledger accounting, 
eliminating transcription errors. 

The system is said to make possible 
a daily and a period-to-date financial 
statement, with proved balances of totals 
and of each operating account, and yet 
not require skilled accounting help. It is 
designed particularly for small and me- 
dium-size businesses and branch offices 
of large companies. 


Reciprocating Tool Grinder 


Carbide tools 14 in. square or smaller, 
for lathes, automatic screw machines, 
and other metal-cutting equipment, are 
ground with a back and forth mov« 
ment against the face of the diamond 
wheel m the new Reciprocating Grinder 
developed by E. F. Hager & Son, 98-02 
217th Lane, Queens Village 9, N. Y. 
And following the rough grind, the tool 
can be moved to the finish grinding 
wheel without removing it or changing 
the settings for the clearance and cut- 
ting angles. This machine has a_ built- 
in universal tool holder (with protrac- 
tors for setting the grinding angles) 
which pivots on a shaft to permit the 
reciprocating motion and slides axially 
along another shaft to move from one 
wheel to the other. 

Keeping the tool in motion while 
grinding is said to prevent the carbide 
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tip from splitting, save wear on the 
diamond wheels, and avoid localized 
overheating of the tool. Constant me- 
chanical control of the tool is claimed 
to speed grinding and to assure precise 
angles ground to a lapped finish, even 
with unskilled operators. 
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F I N A N C E (THE MARKETS—PAGE 110) 


Regal Shoe Offering Slated 


Store chain revamps its structure in preparation for sale of 
common stock. Move is fostered by John J. Daly, who is keeping 
company independent of his Spencer Shoe Corp. 


Regal Shoe Co. of Whitman, Mass., 
operator of the chain of Regal shoe 
stores, is about to add itself to the grow- 
ing list of privately owned companies 
which have decided to inv‘te the public 
to participate as stockholders. 

According to usually reliable Wall 

Street sources, Regal Shoe, all of whose 
stock has heretofore been very closely 
held, is comprehensively revamping its 
financial structure. This involves a new 
common stock issue, and the operation 
is expected to culminate shortly in the 
public sale of 300,000 of the new shares 
at a price of around $6 each. 
* Behind the Changes—In charge of the 
financing will be the New York invest- 
ment banking house of Van Alstyne, 
Noel & Co., or the very same firm cur- 
rently engaged in converting New Or- 
leans’ Higgins Industries, Inc., into a 
publicly owned enterprise (BW —Jan. 
12°46,p80). 

The man responsible for the comin 
changes in Regal ownership is John f 
Daly, an aggressive New Englander 
who recently became president of the 
company e 

Daly, who has dealt with various as- 

»ects of the shoe industry throughout 
fis business life, first entered the Regal 
picture last fall when he and a brother, 
Charles Leo Daly, purchased control 
from the estate of E. Jared Bliss, Sr., 
who had founded the enterprise 52 years 
before and had guided its destinies until 
his death in the summer of 1945. 
e Price Policy—Ever since it was organ- 
ized, Regal has made and sold men’s 
shoes at a single price. The same policy 
and the same retail price, $6.60, have 
been maintained by the Daly interests 
since they purchased control. That was 
to be expected. John Daly is recognized 
in the trade as one who knows how to 
make money, and no one is more aware 
than he that Regal’s $6.60 price tag has 
turned in a tidy profit over the years. 

Daly is also active chairman of Bos- 
ton’s Spencer Shoe Corp. (assets over 
$2,500,000) which manufactures low- 
priced men’s shoes for the wholesale 
trade, for one of the larger mail-order 
houses, and for its own retail shops. 

e Independent—Thus far, Daly has kept 
Regal independent of his Spencer Shoe 
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Corp. There has been nothing in his 
actions to indicate the possibility of any 
impending physical merger of the two 
organizations. 

There is, however, very definitely a 
“community of interests,” and there are 
indications that these two Daly com- 
panies will cooperate whenever possible. 
Both, for example, are about to join 
forces in the cutting and manufacturing 
of shoe leather products, and this is ex- 
pected to produce mutual savings in 
operating costs. 

e New General Manager—Daly is mak- 
ing other changes in the Regal setup. 
Already installed, for instance, is a new 
eneral manager, John Conathan, who 
Soninaily held an important post with 
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HEADS TOGETHER FOR A BIG CAMPAIGN 


Emest Kanzler (left), chairman, Arthur O. Dietz, president, and S. D. M 
dock, vice-president, of Universal C. I. T. Credit Corp., headed a council 
war in Chicago recently as the operating subsidiary of C, I. T. Financial Ca 
girded to meet postwar competition. More than 30 Universal vice-preside 
gathered to perfect plans for auto and appliance financing and to recap! 
the $945 million volume drop suffered by C. I. T. when instalment bu 
took a war tumble (BW—Oct.6'45,p66). Like other finance compatl 
C. I. T. has a wary eye on new banking ventures into dealer finanti 


W. L. Douglas Shoe Co., » hog , 
store chain, along with the | agy p 
French, Shriner & Umer, John w, 
and the London Character Shoe , 
groups, provides Regal’s chi 
tion. 


COMp¢ 


Some changes in the scale of Re 
production are likewise con ‘emply 
At its prewar peak, Regal e: sloved 
most 700 workers who turned out 4: 
pairs of men’s shoes daily for the q 
pany’s retail store chain. Daly | 
faunched a “5,000 Club” to boos 
output to 1,000 pairs a day. Un 
Shoe Machinery Corp. is now sure 
Regal’s manufacturing facilities to 


termine the best methods fcr modg 
izing its present layout. 
e Holding to Its Line—It is belicy 
that, for the present, Daly is consig 
ing only an improved production | 
and new machinery rather than any 
novations in the company’s regular! 
of shoes. In fact, the only new ma 
apparently planned to date is a “loaf 
which Regal formerly purchased ¢ 
where. The company is expected tog 
tinue to purchase its store requiremg 
of women’s shoes from outside sour 
However, the new interests now 
control of Regal’s affairs are repo 
definitely planning to expand the a 


PLAD 
PUTt 
Ora 
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GREAT EXPECTATIONS! 
... But Will It Measure Up? 


FTER many months of wishing and wanting the 
American family (43 millions of them) goes out 

and gets what it wants. Your new product (postwar 
model) is delivered as the family watches with eager 


expectancy. 

Many a business and industrial reputation will be 
made or broken by this American family and thousands 
of families like them. Only as your product measures 
up in performance through the years will the great ex- 
pectations of your customers be fulfilled. 


Depending on how it is made your product may 
bring disappointment and “knocks” or sales building 
ptaise—its future fate lies in the 
hands of your designers, engi- 
neers and production men. 


 ———- ss 


, oe 


Cttloaukee Clttachine "Fools 


UCTS — BETTER EARNINGS SPRING 


BETTER PROD! 
FROM BETTER MACHINE TOOLS 


% Industrial records 


tools are 


man-hour increases at the rate of ap 
50% every ten years. This Na’ 
Par is the foundation of American industrial 
leadership and high living standards. 
Elimination of waste—plus improved produc- 
t ues — plus the most modern machine 
e controlling forces that increase 


You can meet the challenge by making your products 
measure up to new standards of usefulness — durability 
—beauty—to be sold at a price that offers lasting value. 


Provide your production men with equipment to build 
better products at lower cost — the newest and finest of 
modern machine tools. 


* * * 


Better production at lower cost is the starting point of 
industrial progress—steady and increasing employment. 
Look at the facts of INDUSTRIAL PAR and check your 
company's future in its terms. 


KEARNEY & TRECKER CORPORATION 


MILWAUKEE 14, WISCONSIN 


Recognize and respect the wearer of 
an Honorable Service Button. It is a 
badge of honorable service issued by 
our Government to veterans of the Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps and Coast Guard. 


rove that output per 


ximatel 

Industri 

in determining tool 

10% of the total machine tool 

oo ony Jas Saeanane Seek Seplene- 
ment to enable your com to cut uc- 
tion costs — attain or excel Industrial’ Par. 


a 


Frank Wallace 


a Senior Associate specializing in 
Management Controls and Organization 


has become a Principal. 


McKinsey & Company 


Management Consultants 
Established 1910 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO BOSTON 
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E UYLUCCUUG Serice 


by ERIE RESISTOR 


Pioneer Custom Injection Molder § 
of America 


HE high quality of Erie Resistor Plastic 
Products reflects the knowledge and 
experience of Erie Resistor engineers. 
The benefit of this knowledge and ex- 
perience is offered you through our “en- 
gineering service” to help you to arrive 
at the correct design for your plastic parts. 
Our service to you is based upon: A 
thorough and up-to-date knowledge of 
molding materials, their advantages and 
limitations. Our years of experience in 
proper die design. New molding tech- 
niques. Modern facilities and equipment. 


Catalog showing our complete facilities High mechanical strength without 
and illustrating typical Erie Resistor Custom heavy wall sections, in this Erie 
Molded Plastics will be sent upon request. Resistor Custom Molded handle. 


{Jide 


ERIE RESISTOR CORP., ERIE, PA. 


pn ind 


pany’s chain of retail stores hy 4) 
number 70 compared with — 
before the war. In particul.. tie, .. Spemc 
eying Portland, Me., and , oh ens 
of its size where they belic\: the «Ime. 
pany could do a thriving b — oe = 
merchandise is again availa!) i) gy, ae 
tity. : ‘ 
e Financial History—Like m: + prime aM 
owned corporations, Rega! Shoe }, a 
rarely published any finan tatisti n fai 
in detail, and no figures are \<+ ay, OO 
able on its 1945 operation | 

Generally speaking, it is believed 5 
have made money during the war yey, a 
despite labor shortages wh reduce ( 
production by about a third andag 
instituted in 1942 (the first time Re 
shoes have retailed for other than $65 
since 1924) which sent the price of ; 
shoes down to a $5.95 level fora sh 
time. 

In December, 1944, it was able 
pay off dividend arrears of S14 a sha 
which had accumulated on the prefer 
stock then outstanding, and last year 
cleared up the remaining 512.25 q 

5 reign 


arrearage. 


e Assets and Liabilities—As of Dec. sq >a 


1944, the company reported total a ef, lasti 


of $6,494,000, including “good wile 
valued at $2,500,000. Current asseqm* *™ 
including cash of $1,577,000, were th a cc 
269,000 and current liabilities were Sige PO" 

All-Tim 


063,000. Also disclosed wer 5203 
000 of 7% preferred stock, 2 
shares of no-par value common stogil, 
carried at $2,000,060, paid-in sunigglon fo 
of $709,000, and eared surplus qgpnttibut 
$693,000. ott a 
Soon after the Daly purchase of tf m depo 
Bliss interests in the company, iY 


inment 


r the Cl 


Regal bylaws were amended to m 1000, 
the previously noncallable prefer pched b 
stock redeemable at par. It has sin ution 1 
been retired at $100 a share. This yqm-qally 


Chase’s 
er $6,] 
ame th 


t $6 bill 


not agreeable to all concerned. Th 
minority holders, in fact, prompt 

ht court action to have the 
re ae illegal, though thei: cast, 


iM 


is understood, has since been set t 90 Jon 
e Daly’s Career—Before his Spen $5 bil 
Shoe connection, John Daly was logge To 

dar year 


associated with his —s compa 
C. H. Daly Sons Shoe Co., c. Earl 
still, he was active for some ‘time 
his own as a partner in Hall, Dovle 
Daly, a Brockton (Mass.) shoe manuf 
turer and in Beckwith Mfg. Co, 
maker of box toes. : 
Daly, a heavy-set six-footer in evart, hi 
fifties, hasn’t confined all his recent qm tl 
tivity to the shoe trode. For some bgether 
he has been a director of Republic A\ Ht% de 
tion Corp., which in 1943-44 tun ember 
out almost $650,000,000 of . chimes S24 
planes for Uncle Sam. He lixewis¢! idens | 
found the time to become quite salgaPless, 
and to maintain a year-aroun h mem figures. 
Hyannisport on Cape Cod so that 3 "soure 


sed abo 
ng some 
borted by 
gain of 
cial bat 


Amadeo 


NESS W 
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» indulge in that pastime whenever 
ssible. — sa 
Spencer —His origi n- 
tion with the Spencer company 
tes back to its purchase of C. H. Daly 
ons in the late 1920’s. Through mar- 
woe. control of the largest individual 
ck holding in Spencer has come into 
hands. Charles Leo, the brother as- 
ated with John Daly in his Regal 
chase, is likewise prominent in Spen- 
affairs. 


hase No. 1 Again 


California bank reports 
3 percentage growth but it 
ops to second place. Loans 
4 earnings trend picks up. 


San Francisco’s Bank of America 
-T. & S. A. must again be content, 
«a time anyway, with being the na- 
a Giion's largest statewide banking chain. 
-> @. reign as the world’s largest commer- 
p! bank (BW—Oct.20'45,p76) proved 
ef, lasting only through the final quar- 
“SMB: of 1945. Once again New York’s 
ase National Bank is first, this time 
th a commanding $400 million lead 


_, cle deposits (box, page 68). 

a ALT ime Records—Such quick reat- 
>: ympament of the title was made possible 
“aw the Chase by its unprecedented $1.1 
an lion fourth-quarter gain in deposits. 


. geatributing mightily was the addition 
: $644 million in its government war 
mi deposits; its total deposits by the 
5 year-end moved beyond $5,700,- 
1,000, the highest deposit level ever 
ched by any single commercial in- 
ution in banking history. 

an record-breaking was the size 
Chase's total resources—only slightly 
der $6,100,000,000. ‘The Chase thus 
ame the first and only bank to cross 
$6 billion mark in resources, just as 
so long ago it was the first to pass 
$5 billion milestone. 

rae Too Fast—During the 1945 cal- 
dar year the Bank of America dis- 
ed above-average growth, its deposits 
mg some 23%, compared with 16.7% 
orted by Chase, and the 13.8% aver- 
gain of the nation’s 15 largest com- 
cial banks, 

madeo Peter Giannini’s California 
wart, however, found the pace set by 
ent (gg in the last three months of 1945 
ne tiqmesether too swift. It reported only 
ic Age? deposit gain in the October- 
tummeember period, compared with 
fohfmmeese’s 24%, 

vise gg’ dens Lead—Bank of America, nev- 
» aleless, could point to some impres- 
omer Sgures—deposits of $5,400,000,000 
that HE sources over $5,600,000,000. It 
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BETTER SAFE 
DELIVERY.... than Adjustment Claims 


Damage in transit results in costly claims 
that injure prestige and drain profits. H&D 
can help you avoid expensive, annoying, time 
consuming claims by putting your products in 
corrugated boxes engineered to surmount prac- 
tically every hazard of shipping and warehousing. 


SUPER-STRENGTH 
for SAFE DELIVERY 


H & D corrugated boxes carry the concentrated weight of 
electric motors with the same ease that they do the most deli- 
eate of high precision instruments . . . and just as safely. 
Why? Because they are super-strength boxes. In this case, 
there’s full-flap, 4-way end protection; there’s a sleeve to 
add rigidity, and, in addition, the motor rides on a corru- 
gated cushion that prevents shifting. Such boxes, H & D 
engineered, eliminate over-packing, reduce handling-shipping 
costs. Full details are in the Little Packaging Library. Send 
for it today. The Hinde & Dauch Paper Company, Executive 
Offices, 4601 Decatur Street, Sandusky, Ohio. 


REG. U.S, PAT. OFF, 


HED HINDE & DAUCH 


AUTHORITY ON PACKAGING 


FACTORIES IN: Baltimore @ Boston e@ Buffalo @ Chicago @ Cleveland @ Detroit @ Gloucester, N. J. 
Hoboken @ KansosCity @ Lenoir,N.C. @ Montreal @ Richmond @ St. lovis @ Sandusky, Ohio @ Toronto 


This is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of these 
Bi Debentures for sale, or as an offer to buy, or as a solicitation 
of an offer to buy, any of such Debentures. The offer 

is made only by means of the Prospectus. 


NEW ISSUE 
$25,000,000 
THE ATLANTIC REFINING COMPANY 


{{! Twenty Year 2%% Debentures, 
Due January 15, 1966 


Price 101% and accrued interest 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from such of the several 
underwriters, including the undersigned, as may legally offer these 
Debentures in compliance with the securities laws of the respective States. 


i Smith, Barney & Co. 


January 9, 1946 


This advertisement appears as a matter of record only and is under no circumstances to be 
construed as an offering of these securities for sale, or as a solicitation of an offer to 
buy any of such securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


350,000 Shares 


Buffalo Niagara Electric Corporation 
Preferred Stock, 3.60% Series 


($100 par value) 


Price $102.85 per Share 


(plus accrued dividends from January 1, 1946 to date of delivery) 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State from such of the several Under- 
writers, including the undersigned, as may lawfully offer the securities in such State. 


Lehman Brothers Stone €% Webster and Blodget 
Incorporated 
A. G. Becker €? Co. Eastman, Dillon &? Co. Glore, Forgan &# Co. 
Incorporated 
E. H. Rollins &# Sons Shields €? Company Wertheim & Co. 
Incorporated 


January 10, 1946. 
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could boast, too, that it had wig... 
lead over its nearest compctito; \ 
hattan’s National City Bank 'y 
retained its No. 3 positio: 
There are a number of other ¢, 
however, just as clearly <eyeju 
“bigness” in the 1945 ycareng 
statements now flooding the :; 
Much in evidence, for one thy 
the inflation of over-all deposits 
Victory Loan drive concluded 3 
end of last month. Also reveaies 
(1) the growing profitableness ¢ 
banking business; (2) the aln 
less nature of the operations noy | 
conducted by many banks. both 
and small; and (3) the recent yp 
in business loans. 
e Some Exceptions—The Chiase, { 
ample, wasn’t the only institution 
deposits were materially inflated y 
close of 1945 by the federal gp 


ment’s $21 billion take in its Vj 
Loan operation. The effect of the 
financing was widespread, most 


in the banking system disclosing 
increases in their year-end war log 
posit accounts. Chase reported S|, 
000,000, or 23% of its total dep 
while such deposits accounted for 
of Bank of America’s total and for 
of National City’s. 

There were some exceptions, 
ever, because of the Treasury's 1 
of last October limiting war loa 
posit accounts of all banks to 3 
their other deposits, including s 
accounts. 

Cleveland’s Union Bank of ( 
merce, for instance, unlike the ¢ 
leading banking institutions in 0 
biggest city, has no savings depart 

Therefore, its war loan depos 
count had dropped off from $40.25 
to $27,614,000 by Dec. 31 althoug 
bank sold more than $36,000, 
Victory Loan issues. Moreover, | 
the only one of the larger Cle 
banks to show a drop in its tot 
posits during 1945. 

e Earnings Rise—With relatively fe 
ceptions, 1945 bank earnings th 
out the nation ran well ahead of 
despite increased operating cost 
higher tax payments. Dividend dis 
ments in many cases were 
fairly substantially, and the book 
of the bank shares generally di 
comfortable increases. This wa 
not only to actual earnings retain 
the business but also to further! 
eries of previously considered “é 
ful” assets. 

Bank earnings in 1945 were mo 
pendent than ever on interest ' 
on holdings of government issues 
of the profit rise can be attributt 
the trend toward lengthening 
turities of such holdings and 20%! 
higher yielding issues. Even ' 
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will comprise people peculiarly avid for news and 
ormation about new things and new means which 
ay enrich their lives. They will be a peculiarly 
tentive, thorough-reading kind of audience. 


In short, here is an audience which the pecu- 
y shrewd advertiser will be particularly anxious 
secure for his message. 


Advertising forms close February 10, 1946 


Initial print order, 500,000 copies. First issue, April; 
25¢. For further, full details about this new magazine, 
address SCIENCE ILLUSTRATED, 330 West Forty- 
second Street, New York 18, New York. Or phone 
your nearest McGraw-Hill office. 


SCIENCE ILLUSTRATED 


A New McGraw-Hill Publication 


SCIENCE BROUGHT HOME TO YOU 


Advertisement 


WALL STREET 


Basic Investments 

The fact is plain: Many an American 
citizen is buying securities in today’s 
large markets for the first time. As new 
investors it is of primary importance 
for them to realize that successful in- 
vestment practice calls first for a care- 
ful analysis of facts. To this end, the 
nationwide investment firm of Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane con- 
stantly urges investors to “Investigate 
then Invest.” For example, fully aware 
of the large number of new investors, it 
has prepared a handbook for their use 
entitled “A Primer For Investors.” 


PRIMER 
FOR 
INVESTORS 


‘‘A Primer For Investors’’: 
The information is basic 


Designed to place in the hands of the 
new investor a concise explanation of 
the nature of securities and the mechan- 
ics of the financial business, “A Primer 
For Investors” discusses in an easy-to- 
read and informal manner such subjects 
as the various kinds of stocks and 
bonds, how to calculate yields, the 
significance of price-earnings ratios, etc. 
Here, too, will be found a discussion of 
the advisability of diversification of 
portfolios; also a typical example of 
daily quotations on the New York Stock 
Exchange with a brief explanation of 
symbols and prices. In addition, it con- 
tains a study of estates and trusts, in- 
cluding vital information on the mak- 
ing of a will, choosing a beneficiary and 
the naming of an executor. 

Readers who are investing for the 
first time, as well as those who already 
own securities, will find “A Primer For 
Investors”* of not only current interest 
but also a source book filled with in- 
formation of lasting value. 


*Just address your request for “A Prower For In- 
vestors”’ to Department “BW,” Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane, 70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Publication of the 1945 year-end 
banking statements, according to fig- 
ures released by the American 
Banker, requires few changes in the 
list of the nation’s 15 top-ranking 
banks compiled at the close of 1944 
(BW—Jan.20'45,p70), and among 
the top five, no changes at all. Among 
the other ten, however, there has 
been much shifting around. 

e Particularly noticeable is the 


growth of New York’s fast-moving 


Rank 
Dec. 31, 


1945 Bank 


Chase National (N. Y.)........ 


Continental Illinois (Chicago) 


First National (Chicago) 


CeOCnNAUsewON- 


Security-First (Los Angeles) 
First National (Boston) 


National Bank of Detroit 


.. ++ $5,742,179,805 
Bank of America (San Francisco).... 
pe gs Oh ee 
Guaranty Trust (N. Y.)......... 


Manufacturers Trust (N. Y.).... 


Central Hanover (N. Y.)........ 
Bankers Trust (N. Y.).......... 


eT Fe 4 Dare 1,524,160,575 
Eevene weet CH. Y.)........00- 


Bank of Manhattan (N. Y.)...... 


eee 


Nation’s 15 Largest Commercial Banks 


Manufacturers Trust Co. and 
equally speedy Security-F . 
tional Bank of Los Angeles. \\}; 
a 1945 gain of 30% in deposit 
the former is now in sixth place, com, 
pared with its seventh spot 

and ninth position in 19+ 
West Coast bank, sixteenth 

in 1942 and twelfth a year 

now up in tenth place becai 

23% jump in the amount of 
posits last year. 


——— De posits—_,, 

Dec. 31,1945 Dec. 31,1944 ] 
$4,835,219,258 
4,340,539,688 
4,205,072,012 
3,441,036,641 
2,447,740,086 
1,991,382,142 
2,102,621 ,634 
1,800,909,711 
1,726,073,557 
1,340,701,440 
1,394, 132,248 
1,398,753,587 
1,141,041,213 
1,104,705,889 
1,246,007,534 


5,339,307,098 
5,143,422,244 
3,309,452,507 
2,646,721,523 
2,555,885,573 
2,347,702,840 
1,842,737,477 
1,749,590,468 
1,654,455,926 
1,578,278,115 


CANT mwrme FL, = 


a 
— ra SS) 


1,303,269,219 
1,290,314,214 
1,258,522,558 


— — ne 
wv ae 


the Chase reported that its $3 billion 
of government bond holdings at the 
year-end had an average maturity of 
only two years to the earliest call date, 
much shorter than in the case of banks 
in general, it is noticeable that its 1945 
interest return from such investments, 
the bank’s major source of gross in- 
come, averaged 1.09% compared with 
1.06% in 1944 and 0.86% in 1943. 

e Uptrend in. Loans—In the final weeks 
of 1945, as the reconversion program 
really started to gain momentum, many 
banks experienced a definite increase in 
business loans. Much potential busi- 
ness of the same sort is also reported 
under discussion currently. As far as the 
larger city institutions and big borrow- 
ers are concerned, this appears to be tak- 
ing the form of term loans, which cover 
a period of years and are repayable on a 
serial instalment basis. 

Loans of this type represent a major 
change in commercial banking practice 
and, even though most of the large 
Wall Street banks have been actively 
participating in the trend since its 
original inception about a decade ago, 
some Manhattan banking authorities 
aren’t so certain that such loans should 
really be encouraged. 

Percy Johnston, retiring chairman of 
the powerful Chemical Bank & Trust 
Co., for one, has gone so far as to term 


this type loan as “unsound.” He « 
even visualize its bringing about 4 
nonliquid, frozen position” since “baz 
liabilities are quick” and therefore x 
quire short maturity assets that a 
“readily liquefiable.” 
@ Others Not Perturbed—Most Ma 
hattan bankers, however, aren’t wortel 
They think that many such loans « 
be made, in view of the present liqu 
bank positions, before institutions g 
too much of their funds invested in # 
vances of that type. 

Winthrop W. Aldrich, Chase chas 


* man, for instance, thinks well of the 


currently. So does the New York 7: 

Co. president, John E. Bierwirth. Pow} 
ing out that such loans are made 0! 

after careful credit consideration « 
are on an amortized basis, Bierw 

considers them a better risk than 
industrial bonds that the banks usedt 
buy and he thinks that term low 
“are going to be among the best as 
we have ever had.” 

Placing of a substantial part of th: 
investable money in something ot 
than governments whenever possible # 
pears to be the accepted course for m 
bankers to follow these days. Recent 
it was estimated that over 70% of bas 
assets were represented by holdings ¢ 
government securities. ‘This factt 
coupled with increasing bank caring 
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.«. takes you straight to “pay dirt’ 
in the form of storage and 
material handling economies 


Scores of industrial plants have found important short cuts and 
savings through a Lyon check-upon methods and facilities for 
storing and handling tools and materials. 

A Lyon Survey includes a thorough study of possible improve- 
ments in arrangement and use of present storage, toolroom and 
material handling equipments Recommendations may cover (1) 
methods for making maximum use of a minimum inventory, (2) 
proper protection for dies and small tools, (3) the use of shop 
containers for safe handling of materials in production. 

The detailed recommendations included in a Lyon Survey may 
be put to work in whole or in part as production and storage 
needs dictate. 


This survey service is offered without obligation. Write us for 
full details. 
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camming TAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 


General Offices: 110 Monroe Avenue, Aurora, Illinois 


n. 19, 
" Branches and Dealers in All Principal Cities 


— 
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GATEWAY TO THE 
FASTEST GROWING MARKET IN THE NATION! 


Hundreds of manufacturers are 
planning to establish Pacific Coast 
plants to serve the 16 million peo- 
ple of the West... with a per capita 
purchasing power approximately 
28% ¢ higher than the national av- 
erage. It’s a rich market now— 
and growing more rapidly than 
any in the nation! 


Richmond, a seasoned manufac- 
turing area, located on the main- 
land shores of San Francisco Bay, 
is centrally located to serve the 
entire West and the 800 million 
potential customers in the Pacific 
Basin area. 


COMPLETE FACILITIES 


There is still choice manufactur- 
ing land available in Richmond— 
complete with all facilities—and 
fairly priced. Two mainline rail- 
roads serve the area—with low, 
water compelled freight rates. 
And the facilities of the Rich- 


“Gentlemen... we've decided to 
locate our Pacific Coast plant in 


rs a 


ww n 
3, on San Francisco Bay 


mond harbor — largest tonnage 
port on San Francisco Bay —are 
available to export minded manu- 
facturers. 


Labor is dependable and produc- 
tive in Richmond—and available 
in quantity. Raw materials are 
here. And electricity, natural gas, 
and oil are plentiful and low 
priced. Definitely, here is a decen- 
tralized Pacific Coast manufactur- 
ing area that deserves prime con- 
sideration, 


Write For This Free Book! 


“Richmond Wins the Peace" is a 36-page 
Book, filled with current data about the 
West Coast market and Richmond's fa- 
cilities for serving it. Free... if you write 
on your business letterhead. 


WRITE DEPT. 102, RICHMOND CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Kichmond , California 


Largest industrial area 
2g on San Francisco Bay 


has led to political pressure jp , 
quarters for a possible reductig: 
rates on government bonds held jy; 
commercial banks. 


© Political Dynamite—Man\ banj;. 
rently have huge proportions of ¢ 
resources represented by either po 


ments or unemployed cash and 
managements, unlike the banker 
nation once knew, for some time 


have been conducting more and » 
of a riskless business. A numbe 
1945 year-end statements actually «& 
85% to over 100% of wai wollen 


posits represented by federal debt ¢ 
gations and cash on hand. And it hy 
been unprofitable to maintain a 4 
less” position of this sort, cither, 

Nevertheless, such bank stateme 
enough of them hit the right em 
the right moment, are political 4 
mite. And that is why many bg 
made a 1946 New Year resolution; 
to miss any chance to invest mog 
taking “normal” risks, in something} 
sides government issues. More tha 
few, anyway, are tired of merely 
ning a “safe deposit” business. ' 
why more and more institutions ar 
ing after consumer credit business ty 
days (BW—Oct.6’45,p66) and why 
are also welcoming term loans. 


Toledo Wage Ts 


City couples 1% levy 
payrolls with 1% income taxt 
corporate net profits in effort 
regain financial equilibrium. 


While state governments still are: 
ing in war-inflated incomes, 
municipalities are starting out on 
postwar period strapped—or at least 
testing loudly that they are strapped 

City incomes have risen, but expe 
have shot up even faster. Everythi 
from the cop on the beat to the: 
in the zoo—now costs more to maint 
and, in general, the arithmetic © 
rising price level has proved mor: 
the city hall assessors could cope ' 
e Case in Point—This week's av 
point is Toledo, Ohio, where a dc 
ate city council steeled itself to the 
of advancing to final reading a !%} 
roll tax coupled with a 1% income 
on corporate net profits. 

Incidentally, the payroll lev 
garded by irritable taxpayers as eth 
on the same level with cracking 
baby’s pig bank—is a fairly new w™ 
in municipal finance but one that ® 
and more cities are eying hungrily. 
@ Typical Problem—The _ reason 
Toledo’s plight are more or less tip 
The city’s tax system always has! 
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ON GREER MULTI-TIER 


Mass-produced fig bars can present a tough cooling 
problem to a baker—but not when he is equipped with a 
Greer Multi-Tier Conveyor. This machine, which is a 
famous example of Greer Engineering, scientifically cools 
the fig bars while conveying them to the packing table. 
It delivers them there automatically stacked so that they 
can be packed with the greatest ease and speed. 

In keeping with top accomplishment in American 
mass-production methods, this Greer Multi-Tier produces 
the finest quality fig bars at the amazing rate of 6,000 


pounds an hour. 


All installations of the Greer Conveyor result in im- 


portant savings of floor space. This machine can be 
adapted to any area, even run up two or three stories 
when desirable. In addition to its applications in the 
bakery and confectionery trades in many parts of the 
world, the Greer Multi-Tier Conveyor is today used for 
continuous processing for shoe paste, rubber compound, 
and fruit. It is soon to be adopted by many other in- 
dustries. 

If you are short on floor space or are laying out a new 
plant, writé at once for free Booklet W-1 giving full 
details of the Greer Multi-Tier Conveyor.—J.W. GREER 
Co., 119 Windsor Street, Cambridge 39, Mass. 


POWDER METALLURGY 


INDUSTRY’S MOST MODERN MACHINE 


ror Fnessure Froc0essing 


Almost every item, regardless of its nature, requires the application 
of pressure in its manufacture. Products made from metals, plastics, 
rubber and ceramics are typical examples. In these and other in- 
dustries, you will find H-P-M hydraulic presses. 

Although H-P-M presses may have different form, depending 
upon their production service, the self-contained oil-hydraulic op- 
erating system for each press is basically the same. Each system 
incorporates pumps, valves and controls, which are designed and 
built by H-P-M for heavy duty service. This unity of origin of both 
press and operating system guarantees undivided responsibility to 
the user. Have you a pressure processing problem? Solve it with 
modern H-P-M hydraulics. Write today for H-P-M Bulletin 4500. 


hITHE HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. COMPANY 
MOUNT GILEAD, OHIO, U. S. A. 


Branch Offices —New York, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Detroit & Chicago. 
Representatives in other principal cities. Ou-?.m.Co. 


RAYON STEERING 


REVOLUTIONIZING PRODUCTION WITH HYDRAULICS SINCE 1877 


geared to a property tax. 
income and sales taxes, whi: } 
counted for most of the bx 
revenues, the property t 
slowly to prosperity. The \ ir }; 
some improvement in deling \encie 
a moderate increase in assc-sed y 
but nothing like enough to off 
rise in expenses. 

In addition to meeting reguly 
penses, Toledo now has to figure og 
way to replace wornout ecuipmes 
police cars, for instance—and to D 
the various civic improvements thy 
stalled off during the war years, 
e An Inheritance of Debt—1o cop 
cate matters, the city has a top} 
debt structure, inherited from 
twenties. Since 1927, voters hay 
fused stubbornly to authorize any 
issue levied against real estate. 

Toledo’s city fathers came w 
1946 with the financial picture | 
something like this: 


“55 


Estimated revenues.......... $3,386; 
Estimated expenditures....... 4.24 
Operating deficit............ §62 


© Up Against It—Aside from this, 
city faces bonded debt maturiti 
$890,110, of which only $572,16 
be refunded under Ohio law. It 
figures that it has to have a minin 
of $911,000 extra to adapt to pos 
conditions—$400,000 to increase y 
in all departments, $200,000 to exp 
the fire, police, and health depart: 
and $311,000 for deferred maintenx 
and purchase of new equipment. 

The city council had hoped to get 
voters to approve six new bond | 
for a total of $2,150,000—just 
enough to make ends meet—but ¢ 
one of the issues failed to get the : 
sary 65% majority in last Novent 
balloting. 

e Howl From Labor—As soon 4 
bond issues were stymied, civic lead 
headed by City Manager George 
Schoonmaker, started plugging the ; 
roll tax. The first proposal was fe 
flat 1% levy on wages. That bro 
such a howl of protest from the 
groups that backers of the plan b 
ened it to include a 1% tax on 
profits of corporations. 

Toledo’s A.F.L. locals finally 
lukewarm approval to the revised } 
posal, largely because city emplo 
members of the Municipal Emplo 
Union (A.F.L.). The C.I.O 
quarterbacked by Richard T. G 
regional director of the U.A.W. Cl 
are fighting the whole thing toot! 

nail. 
e Square Trash Cans?—The « pp sit 
probably would have won if it | had | . 
able to offer any other solution, be! 
wasn’t. The best that Gosser could 
pose was to replace the cit "5 1 
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DR SERVICES RENDERED 


Washington, Emil Schram, presi- 
t of the New York Stock Ex- 
unge (left), receives its reward from 
retary of the Treasury Fred M. 
mson, while Treasury Dept. con- 
tant Morris Townsend looks on. 
e citation is for patriotic services 
ndered by the exchange during the 
en War Loan drives and the 1945 
tory Drive. Exchange members 
led up a total of more than $7 bil- 
n in bond sales in the campaigns. 


h cans with square ones and sell 
ertising on the four sides. By his 
imate, this would bring in $300,000 
car, but even on that basis, the city 
would have been badly in the hole. 
Prophecies of the local United States 
ployment Service offices added a 
m note to the business. USES pre- 
ts that by July the city will have 
000 unemployed, and by that time 
18,800 idle who now are drawing 
employment compensation will have 
hausted their rights to this fund. If 
ES is right, at least half this num- 
then will seek relief from the city. 
Plan Jammed Through—The nine- 
n city council, unhappy but des- 
ate, finally jammed through a first 
ding of the tax plan—a flat 1% 
on payrolls and on corporate profits, 
exemptions, no deductions, no ex- 
es. The showdown vote will come on 
. 28, but since the earlier vote was 
en to two, pane is expected. On a 
gh, and perhaps optimistic, guess, the 
w tax will yield about $3 million a 
t. That should be enough to keep 
civic body and soul together for the 
ediate future at least. 

€ city income tax still is some- 
ng of a novelty (and will be the more 
to Toledo because Ohio has no state 
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co.orru. NEW 


nnQuwoME SALES APPEAL 


FOR YOUR PRODUCT! 


SHerwin-Wittiams 


MoS 


ENSO 


Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. OF 


Revolutionary New Three Dimension— Two Color 
Finishes with a Single Spray Operation! 


Give your product a startlingly beautiful 
finish with hammered metallic or dif- 
fused multi-color effects...in one spray 
operation! A finish of highest quality in 
hundreds of color combinations to make 
your product stand out and SELL. 

New in effect, DIMENSO is practical in 
use... can be applied with standard spray 
equipment and the patented DIMENSO 
gun. Background color and dimensional 
color are sprayed simultaneously through 
one nozzle producing a smooth, uniform 
finish, unsurpassed in beauty. 

DIMENSO is a synthetic 
finish of highest quality — 
fits every baking schedule 
—bakes to a crack-free 
finish that resists wear, 


cleans easily. It’s economical. ..two 
colors applied in one operation, only 
one baking. 
Exclusive Registered Dimenso Finishes 

Sherwin-Williams will work with you to 
develop your DIMENSO combination. That 
combination will be registered and be 
yours alone. Call for a DIMENSO 
demonstration today. 


FREE! E Z } 
DIMENSO BOOKLET ~< “2 : 
ae | 


H 
A request on your business let- / 6 


hechaer 
terhead will bring you this in- / 
teresting booklet describing e 
DIMENSO and containing actual 


finish samples. 


SHERWIN - WILLIAMS 
INDUSTRIAL FINISHES 


lr you hear of refrigerator compres- 
sors being dip-finished with a durable, 
corrosion resistant coating that air- 


dries to permit assembly in 20 minutes 
its a safe bet that ROXAPRENE is on 
the job. 


This Roxalin-engineered enamel, 
based on chlorinated rubber, even per- 
mits freezing- defrosting test cycling 
within an hour of the time it was 
applied without injury from the at- 
tendant moisture. 


Back up this drying speed with 
ROXAPRENE’S unique working properties: 
... Excellent dip-tank stability. 

... Smooth flow and clean drain. 
...Adhesion to unprimed castings and 
steel—and you have the reasons why 
ROXAPRENE is breaking paint room 
bottlenecks. 


What's equally important is ROXA- 
PRENE’S protection of mechanical 
parts against failure due to corrosion 
through its resistance to moisture, 
lubricants and such common refrige- 
rants as Freon, methyl chloride and 
sulphur dioxide. 

Even though you may not make 
compressors, why not find out how 
ROXAPRENE can help you cut some 
corners? Write Department 16A 


ROXALINvidée FINISHES 


° 
. = a Se P Oo R 


at ae 


ELIZABETH, F @ NEW VERSEY 
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income tax), but it already 
stormy, but on the whole 
career in Philadelphia. Adopted at 4, 
end of 1939, Philadelphia’. tay }, 
yielded better than $100,000, 
beginning of 1945. 

e Philadelphia’s Victories—[ jbo: ,, 


ions, federal government workers, 39) 
suburban residents, all contested 4 


levy, but Philadelphia won every |e) 
battle. Its final 
September, when it forced 
panies with offices inside the city » 
withhold the tax from wages paid ; 
residents who worked in plants outs: 
the city (BW—Sep.15’45,p2! 
Toledo, profiting by Philadelphiy 
example, may be able to take son 
of the kinks out of administration ¢ 
the wage tax, but it probably never yj 
be able to make wage earners like it 


BANKS IN HOUSING 


Nine large New York City saving 
banks, under the sponsorship of the §; 
ings Banks Trust Co. (the central bar 
organized in 1933 by New York Sta 
savings banks), are expanding their ; 
ready heavy investment in local x 
estate. Last week they signed an agr: 
ment to erect soon a four-buildin 
2,500-room, 700-family housing proj: 
to cost $4,750,000. 

This is the fourth such undertaki 
by savings banks since they were auth 
ized by law some time ago to pool the 
funds for investment in large-scale how 
ing projects. 

So far as the city is concerned, th 
deal is even more advantageous than | 
appears. Not only does it get hous 
facilities it sorely needs, but 319) 
sq. ft. of land long enjoying tax-exen 
tion status will also be returned to ¢ 
tax rolls. 

Under the law rents in the new pr 
ect may not exceed $25 a room 
month. It is believed, however, th 
initial actual rentals will run well und 
that level. It is similarly estimated th 
rents over the life of the project wo 
be stabilized at an $18-figure. 


OFFICE LAYOUT AIDS 


A new and comprehensive report ( 
“Office Planning and Layout” has | 
been issued by the Policyholders Sen 
Bureau of the Metropolitan Life !ns 
ance Co. for distribution primarily 
the company’s group insurance 
tomers. The study is a sample of 4 
noninsurance services which many 
surance companies perform for t% 
customers today. 

Copies may be obtained by ax 
tives (not necessarily Metropolitan } 
icyholders) who address the company 
their business letterhead. 
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ARKETING 


etailers Ponder 5-Day Week 


National convention is electrified by decision of five 
, Hartford stores to close on Mondays. Main objectives: to hold 
ployees, solve administration problems of shorter work-week. 


Mne of the hottest topics of dis- 
sion at the National Retail Dry 
ods Assn. annual convention in New 
k City last week did not appear on 
R.D.G.A.’s carefully planned agenda. 
» news that five big department 
es in Hartford, Conn., have jointly 
ed to remain closed on Mondays 
» year-round policy made a spectacu- 
splash in the placid waters of the 
vention. 
Dbject: To Hold Employees—The 
day operating week is something 
t retailers have talked about (with 
prehension or approbation, depend- 
on individual views which vary 
iely) for five years now, more or less. 
Hartford is the first major city 
ere an important group of stores has 
en the plunge. If the plan works 
re—and the consensus seems to be 
t, given time, it probably will—the 
u is almost certain to spread gradually 
other communities. 
Primary objective of the Hartford 
res in slashing a day off their selling 
ck is to attract—and hold—a better 
e of employee. In the heart of the 
necticut Valley where manufactur- 
jobs have been both plentiful and 
stively high paid in recent years, Hart- 
d retailers Dove had trouble getting 
i keeping help. Outsiders believe that 
desire to forestall possible unioniza- 
of retail clerks also influenced the 
es’ decision. Store executives deny 
Dperating Problems—In general, the 
ttford retailers’ problems are those 
d by retailers everywhere, in greater 
less degree. 
he problems multiply in cities and 
res where the 40-hour, five-day work- 
k has been voluntarily adopted or 
tten into union contracts. 
Sixlay operation, with a 40-hour 
tk-week for employees, brings a flock 
administrative problems, many of 
im peculiar to retail trade. Hours 
st be staggered to give all employees 
equal break on time off. Specialized 
iployees—hairdressers in department 
te beauty salons, for example—may 
Hcome the shorter work-week, but they 
reluctant to relinquish their care- 
ly cultivated clientele to swing-shift 
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workers during their off hours. Employ- 
ees who are paid wholly, or largely, on 
a commission basis aren’t overly enthu- 
siastic about the shorter hours. 

Slashing the store selling week from 
six to five days would eliminate many 
of these headaches j 
e To Accelerate Trend—Up to now the 
40-hour work-week has made only lim- 
ited headway in the department store 
field. New York, which adopted it in 
1941 and °*42, is the only major city 
where it is now general. Washington 
and Baltimore are in process of swinging 
over to it. As the 40-hour work-week 
comes, along with its attendant prob- 
lems and higher costs, it can be expected 
to accelerate the trend toward five-day 
operation of department stores. 

While Hartford is the first city to 
go all-out for the five-day plan, other 
communities have been nibbling at the 


idea for years. Five-day operation during 
the summer months is now common, In 
some cities—Hartford and Providence, 
for example—Monday has been the day 
for closing. In others, particularly where, 
as in New York City, there is a big week- 
end exodus, it is Saturday. Throughout 
the Midwest a common practice (year- 
round) is for stores to remain closed un 
til the afternoon on Monday—giving em 
ployees a one-and-a-half day break—then 
stay open Monday nights. 

e Disagreement on Costs—A 
worth noting in the general trend to 
ward a shorter operating week for de- 
partment stores is that most 
which adopted the practice of staying 
open one night a week, largely as a con- 
venience to war workers during the war, 
have now abandoned it. 

There is little agreement among re- 
tailers on one of the most important 
points—the effect of a shorter selling 
week on overhead and operating costs. 
To the extent that a store’s weekly sales 
volume is spread over a shorter period 
of time, there is probably some reduc- 
tion in overhead (though even this 
proposition reaches the point of dim- 
inishing returns, particularly at peak 
sales seasons). 

Retail executives who regard the 
Hartford plan with skepticism—and 
there are many of them—agree on the 
primary argument against it. This, of 
course, is the potential loss of volume 


point 


stores 


STAVING OFF WOULD-BE BUYERS 


Caught short by the shortage in men’s clothing, a Kansas City haberdasher 
actually rolls out the barrels to explain his plight to suit-seeking veterans—and 
to reap a publicity harvest at the same time. The window signs explain that the 
proprietor isn’t really suggesting his “barrel drapes” ($4.20, f.0.b. the factory) 
for clothing—but is “giving it serious consideration.” 
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IDENTICAL 


« - « But in What Ways? 


@ If you just consider physical appearance, 
it would be hard to find a more dissimilar 
group of objects. But if it’s advantages 
you're interested in, that’s another story 
—you'll see that one Hackney Shape is 
mighty like another. 

For Hackney Shapes or Shells are used 
by many manufacturers in a wide number 
of industries . . . to reduce their costs... 
increase the strength of their products .. . 
improve product appearance ... speed up 
production . .. or give their products 
greater durability. 

This success story of Hackney Shapes or 
Shells is easily explained when you un- 
derstand that they are made by specialists. 
For Pressed Steel Tank Company has been 
engaged in thé cold working of various 
metals for more tham 40 years. Each 
Hackney Shape or Shell is deep drawn by 
the Hackney Process, resulting in smooth 
finish, uniform thickness and temper. 

Perhaps a Hackney Deep Drawn Shape 
or Shell can help you solve your produc- 
tion problem. Remember, we have made 
them in capacities as small as one quart 
and as large as 150 gallons. Send us blue- 
prints and available data. There is no 
obligation. 


Pressed Steel Tank Company 
Manufacturers of Hackney Products 


1493 South 66th Street, Milwaukee 14 
1397 Vanderbilt Concourse Building, New York 17 
208 South La Salle Street, Room 2072, Chicago 4 
555 Roosevelt Building, Los Angeles 14 


LIQUIDS AND SOLIDS 


CONTAINERS FOR GASES, 


to specialty shops, chain s°' :¢ 
and other small stores w) 

go along with the five-day 
Department stores in down 
politan locations, which ali 

ing the pinch of competitio 
neighborhood stores in the 
particularly wary of any n 
might tend to cut volume 

e Some Fall in Line—Smal! 

ted near the big departme: 
course, are in somewhat t)c pox 
of dependent satellites, living of . 
trafic created by the big ‘|| 
Hartford some specialty sh 

have decided to go along wi 

day week. Others are on the feng 
holding out. Branches of chain ¢ 
are still consulting their home of; 
In general, however, chain store 
is not to make a shift like th 

new practice has become accepted , 
munity policy. 

Retailers are watching to sec | 
many smaller fry go along when }; 
ford’s big five (Brown-Thompson, | 
G. Fox & Co.; Albert Steiger, ly 
Sage-Allen & Co.; Wise, Smith & ( 
actually take the plunge carly ; 
month. 

Skeptics also cite the retailers’ ‘ 
to the public to remain open a 
mum number of hours as an arg 
against the Hartford plan. Ther 
been no chance zs yet to gage | 
reaction in Hartford; though the na 
is well known to the retail trade, t 
has been no general announcement 
the local press. 

e Doubtful Blessing—Newspapers 2 
watching warily for any effect on 

vertising volume in Sunday papers— py 
ticularly if this is not made up later 
the week. 

Organized labor, in the person 
Samuel Wolchok, president of the U 
ted Wholesale & Retail Emplor 
(C.1.0.), has given its public bless 
to the Hartford plan. Retailers the 
that union leaders can’t, with go 
grace, appear other than enthusiast 
but that they may have private resen 
tions. General adoption of a five 
selling week, in lieu of a six-day sell 
week coupled with a 40-hour work-wee 
means fewer jobs in retail trade. 


ANDERSON IN SPOKANE 


C. C. Anderson Stores Co., Boi 
(Idaho) subsidiary of Allied Sto 
Corp., New York, will open a new 6 
partment store in Spokane, Wash..! 
early fall. Its initial three floors will 
extended to nine by 1952, when le 
held by federal offices expire. 

The new store will carry merchand 
similar in price range and quality! 
that of the Bon Marche departmet 
store in Seattle, which is one of ® 
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sores that Allied owns and oper- 
ae (most of its other 70 affili- 
sartment stores are operated by 
ary companies). 

Anderson stores are the out- 
of a small store opened by C. C. 
on in Boise years ago, and were 
i by Allied in 1936. Reported 
sales volume of the 29 units in 
and neighboring states was 


illion. 


ving by Color 
Manufacturers of carpets 
ste merchandising plan to 
harmonious decorative 
2s in home furnishings. 


Sers of home furnishings will find 
b of assembling harmonious color 
mations for their decorating 
simplified through the basic 
ordination program unveiled at 
eck’s Chicago furniture show by 
stitute of Carpet Manufacturers. 
pciated in the program to promote 
andising of nine basic color 
s are nearly 200 manufacturers of 
elated home furnishings as drapery 
pholstery fabrics, paint, wallpaper, 
ssories. 

ional Names—Carpet manufactur- 
in the plan a means of extending 
retailers of their volume lines the 
bf color coordination service hith- 
ffered by store decorators to buy- 
high style merchandise. 

giving the nine color groups such 
al American names as the “Alamo 
>” for tan, or the “Adirondack 
>)” for burgundy, and tagging all 
andise keyed to each. color group 
he name, they hope to make it 
for retail salesmen without decora- 
r color training to sell customers 
bnious and satisfactory color com- 
ons in home furnishings. 

Quota Selling—With retail in- 
ies of rugs at the lowest point in 
7% years, and demand heavy, rug 
facturers exhibiting at Chicago 
ttle hope for an early end of quota 
p, although current production has 
y reached half the 1941 rate. Ex- 
ion in the trade is that 1946 out- 
will come to perhaps 75% of 
s record 70 million square yards, 
supplies of carpet wool are as 
as at any time in history, jute 
to obtain, and coarse cotton yarn 


nverted 80% to war production, 
akers turned out over 200 mil- 
ards of heavy duck for tarpaulins, 
lion blankets, and parachutes and 
ons during the war. 
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The Slide-Rule Boys on the 
SALES Force? 


| your laboratory, in your 
. product-development divi- 
sion, are men who really know 
our product—“the slide-rule 
oys.”” How to put their intimate 
knowledge to work? Use sound 
motion pictures! 


New, Improved Bell & Howell 
Filmosound 

The 16mm sound-on-film projector 
built in the same tradition that 
makes B&H the preferred profes- 
sional om of Hollywood 
and the world. 

Filmosound Library offers thou- 
sands of films for rent or purchase 

. » training, teaching, entertain- 
ment. Library branches throughout 
the country. 


For sound films can turn techni- 
cal minds into powerful sales 
tools . . . can take your experts 
right into the prospect’s office to 
back up your salesman’s story 
with facts-in-action. 

Motion pictures have worked 
mightily for war .. . training 
fighting men and home-front 
workers with near-miraculous 
speed. Now they can work for 
you—to train employees, sell 
a product, “talk” to dealers. 

ovies can do a better job every- 
where you have a story to tull. 


"Movies Go to Work”’ 
—Send for This New Booklet Today 


Send today for this new Bell & 
Howell booklet . . . how you can 
use sound films . . . how Bell & 
Howell can help you. Send the cou- 
pon today. 

Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; 
New York; Hollywood; Washing- 
ton, D. C.; London. 

GPO O2OO2222ES222885 
BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
7116 McCormick Road, Chicago 45 


Send us our copy of the new booklet, 
“Movies Go to Work."’ Please send 
also information on the Filmosound 
and Filmosound Library. 


DUBE. co cccvccccncesovcescocescocosce 
BOBIEEB ooo ccccccccoccccscccccccccece 
Ges bdebiccdccewssnces SOROS. cccccce 
Requested by............... Title ; 


Pere eeeeceeeeees«= 


OPTI-ONICS—products combining the sciences of OPTics « electrONics ¢ mechaniCS 


PRECISION-MADE 


SINCE 1907 THE LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF PROFESSIONAL MOTION PICTURES 
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PX Sales Sagging 


Market reflects progress of 
demobilization, but it remains 
attractive as peacetime outlet 
to many manufacturers. 


Demobilization is catching up with 

that wartime retailing phenomenon, the 
sale, during the war years, of well over 
a billion dollars worth of goods annually 
by the Army post exchanges and Navy 
ship's service stores. 
e Twelvefold Gain—The progress of 
demobilization can be read in the 
slump in post exchange sales. How 
much the PX market will shrink de- 
pends, of course, on the size of the 
peacetime armed forces, the length of 
compulsory military training, if any, 
and future pay scales for members of 
the armed forces. Sales by the few 
hundred post exchanges operating in 
1941 totaled only $75,000,000—com- 
pared with $1,038,009,000 through 
11,000 domestic and overseas units in 
the fiscal year ending May 31, 1945. 

Post exchange sales volume reflected 
reductions in the size of the armed 
forces as far back as October. Sales of 
domestic outlets in that month were 
$57,000,000—down 9% from Septem- 
ber’s all-time high of $63,000,000. 
October sales of overseas post ex- 
changes, not yet available, can be 


expected to show a similar decline 
from September's high of $44,000,000. 
e Per Capita Sales Gain—Nevertheless, 
sales in the next few months may not 
reflect exactly the demobilization curve, 
because per capita expenditure is now 
higher than during the war. Men pour- 
ing through discharge centers have 
more money to spend, more time to 
spend it. 

This trend is documented by the 
round-figure October sales volume of 
leading PX’s—all located at separation 
centers: 

i Ss Serer re $1 
Camp Kilmer, N. J 

Ft. Lewis, Wash 

Camp Miles Standish, Mass... . 
Ft. Knox, Ky 

Pe ee i ay 5s hab ea oies ms 
Ft. Meade, Md 

Camp Patrick Henry, Va 

Ft. Sam Houston, Tex......... 


Most of the normal PX and ship’s 
service store business is in low-unit- 
price items. The Army Exchange Serv- 
ice, central supervisory agency created 
by the War Dept. in 1941 (BW— 
Jul.5’41,p26), makes this breakdown: 
tobacco and tobacco products, 25%; 
soft drinks and 3.2 beer, 14%; clothing, 
9%; candy, 8%; and jewelry, 6%. 

e Mass Buying—Trade magazines cater- 
ing to PX managers give a fair idea of 
the variety of products seeking—not al- 
ways successfully—this market. A recent 
issue of “Post Exchange” carried ads 
for books, perfumes, women’s jewelry, 
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IT KEEPS CUSTOMERS ROLLING IN 


Atlanta, like other cities, is harried with traffic and parking problems; one of its 
main department stores, Rich’s, Inc., has done something about it. Faced with 
a potential dip in sales because of customers’ parking woes, the store insti- 
tuted a time-tried idea—free bus service (above) from out-of-the-way parking 
lots. Rich’s acquired two lots a mile away, rented three buses from Georgia 
Power Co., shuttles them at five-minute intervals. The parking charge is 25¢. 
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Equipment Ceiling 


OPA announced th 
price ceilings will ay 
items of equipment, 
exempt, sold in the | 
Army post exchange 
ship’s service stores. R 
shouldn’t count very 
getting much of this 
chandise—which rang¢ 
ice boxes to used com 
hicles—because there’s 
very little of it. 
e This is clear frorn 
recent count (Nov. 
which put the number of ¢ 
tic post exchanges (not 
branches) at less than 5(0. 0} 
are being closed every da 
sale of this limited a 
equipment, incidental! 
not be confused with the lic 
tion program devised by the . 
Exchange Service to 
dumping merchandise from ai 
doned PX’s on the ci 
ket. 


comic books, women’s fur 
models of Army vehicles, and aut 
doughnut making machines, a: 
items like military clothing and « 
One advertiser—Continental Ca 
evidently came along for the i 
tional ride. 

Constituting the backbone 
market are 951 price agreement 
tracted by AES with  supplic: 
agree to. sell PX’s and ship 
store units at prices as low as th 
offer any retailer, This give 
military unit the mass buying pov 
a mail-order outlet or a chain stor 

While this is the basis for low: 
prices, there are other factors: (| 
are expected to make only a 5% 
(although they have a 24% leew 
either direction), (2) the salary o 
managing officer is Army-paid, (3 
unit pays no rent, or heat or light 
out of its sales, although it doc 
civilian employees, (4) stock tumo 
speedy—normally one and a half tis 
month, and (5) sales are not subj 
state fair trade laws, state or local 
taxes, or federal excise taxes becai 
PX is a government instrumentalit 
e AES Remains—Suppliers who 4 
ered this market during the war si 
note that AES has no intention 0 
ing out of business. Furthermor. 
Veterans Administration plans to 6 
lish exchanges of the PX typ 
veterans’ hospitals, replacing the p® 
concessionaire system. Even in it 
evitably reduced size, the post exci 
and ship’s service stores market \ 
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to many manufacturers. It is un- 
syment-proof, for one thing. For 
her, it is a sampling medium dis- 
ting full-size, full-profit packages 
n age group which is still forming 
{ preferences that could lead to 
basing buying several years hence. 
ot a few wholesalers have shown 
faith in the market’s future by 
lizing in this trade, while two 
er Post Exchange officers have 
so far as to incorporate Terrie, 
a New York firm representing 
wfacturers in this market. Early 
year they expect to augment their 
es by a fleet of trailers, each with 
)ft, show-room stocked with sam- 


»-op Under Fire 
Grain Terminal Assn. status 
5 farm marketing agency is 
cked because it collects fee 
all grain it handles. 


opponents of the Farmers Union 
in Terminal Assn., Paul Bunyan 
ng co-ops and the biggest factor 
e northwest spring wheat business, 
t lick the organization one way, 
will try another. 
‘ith the reopening last week of 
ings on G.T.A. before the Min- 
ta Railroad & Warehouse Com- 
ion, the testimony took a new tack. 
summer the commission ordered 
co-op to show cause why its license 
grain commission merchant should 
be revoked - (BW—Jul.7’45,p85). 
T.A. Claims Exemption—The state 
cy has based its case against G.T.A. 
0 points: (1) Under-a Minnesota 
analagous to the federal Robinson- 
man law, a private firm cannot act 
h as an agent for the seller and 
buyer or buyer’s agent; G.T.A. col- 
a commission on all grain it han- 
, even when it buys from a co-op 
ber for its own account, and the 
mission charged that this was il- 
l; (2) G.T.A. was also accused of 
fying reports as to the amount of 
ness it transacted in order to ob- 
the smallest possible bond cover- 
its operations. 
Point No. 1 the commission has 
h making slow headway. Under the 
nesota co-op law, G.T.A. claims ex- 
tion from the ban on joint seller- 
tr operations and this stand has 
n upheld by various Minnesota at- 
eys general. Unable to shake this 
se, independent grain companies, 
rvening in the case in an effort to 
g G.T.A. a cropper, now have come 
with the argument that G.T.A. is 
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Just a gentle, gigantic squeeze... 
and presto!...a new shape for an old 


Just put a tube in a heavy hydraulic press. There it is held fast 
in a die while a specially shaped plunger is driven into or over 


the end and the tube is expanded to the desired shape. 


This is another typical PRECISION job at the American Tube 
Bending Company, Inc. If you need this kind of exceptional skill 


put your tube bending problems up to us. 


Write for informative booklet, “Precision in Tube Bending,” 
American Tube Bending Co., Inc., A 8 Lawrence Street, New 


Haven (11), Conn. 


AMERICAN 
TUBE BENDING 
COMPANY, INC. 


PRECISION to aircraft standards 
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An easy-to-operate Pyrene extin- 
& guisher stops fire before serious 
Ps damage. Home and auto supply 
: dealers now have Pyrene in stock. 
Buy yours today. 
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“BE IT EVER SO HUMBLE” 


free booklet of hovsehold hints sent on request 4 
9 
* io 
6) ‘ 
| 
@ 
9 
ov THe Way: 
(WEN Dw YOU LAST 
TEST Tee FIRE EXTINGUISHERS me 
1 YOUR HOME? Bf SAN... ¥ 
2? A PYRENE REPU, MANDY. 
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arene Manufacturing Companty : 


. NEWARK 8 NEW JERSEY f; 
ye Affiliated with C-O-Two Fire Equipment Co , 


Did you get all your 
dictation done 


SoundScriber electronic dictating 
equipment helps you get things done 
at top speed and efficiency, at lower 
cost. Secretaries praise it. Write today 
for the complete story of this amaz- 
ing new business aid—the “machine 
that serves the mind.” 


/JOUND/CRIBER 


Trade Mark 
ELECTRONIC RECORDING EQUIPMENT 


Copyright 1946, The SoundSeriber Corp. 
ee Ee a oT ee 


SOUNDSCRIBER CORP. Dept.8-26,NewHaven11,Conn. 


Send sample SoundScriber disc and full 
information. 


WAME 
COMPANY 
ADDRESS 


not a true cooperative, hence presum- 
ably is not entitled to any immunities 
co-ops may enjoy under the state laws. 
e Is G.T.A. a Co-op?—In currently buy- 
ing over 75% of the grain consigned 
to it, say the independents, G.T.A. is 
not functioning as a true cooperative. As 
a farm marketing co-op, G.T.A.’s pri- 
mary function presumably would be to 
act as sales agent for its members. In 
answer to this G.T.A. could attribute 
its heavy buying to the large crop and 
to ceiling prices, which level out prices 
to all classes of buyers. With its “prof- 
its” (a word usually not acceptable to 
co-ops) limited by ceilings, G.T.A. im- 
plied that it had to make money for 
members when and where it could— 
even if this involved dealing on the 
open market. 

To charge No. 2—that of obtaining a 
smaller bond than its operations war- 
ranted—G.T.A. replied that in applying 
for bond it had merely followed prac- 
tices common to all grain commission 
merchants. In this connection, G.T.A. 
made one telling point—the co-op was 
the only commission merchant whose 
books had been checked. 

e Hearing Reset—G.T.A. will now have 
a respite in which to prepare briefs be- 
fore the hearings open again in March. 


TRIAL BY ESSAY 


Last month the National Tax Equal- 
ity Assn., challenger of the tax-exempt 
status of cooperatives, announced an 
essay contest with prizes totaling about 
$1,375 on the subject, ““The Tax Priv- 
ilege of Public Corporations and Co- 
operatives and Its Impact on Private 
Enterprise” (BW —Dec.28’45,p84). 

This week brought a countermove: 
Consumers Cooperative Assn. of Kan- 
sas City—co-op giant and hence a spe- 
cific target of N.T.E.A. (BW—Dec.30 
’44,p17)—announced an_ essay-speech 
contest with prizes totaling $5,500 on, 
“The Importance of Cooperatives to 
My Community.” 


Pa 


With the Census Bureau’s program 
for gathering up-to-date business statis- 
tics still stalled on Capitol Hill, mar- 
keting men are weleoming nongovérn- 
mental efforts to bring out current 
marketing data. The New York Times 
has just completed its 1945 “census” 
of New York City, an analysis of retail 
distribufion outlets and family buying 
units. The Philadelphia Bulletin will 
shortly offer a consumer analysis of the 
Philadelphia market. The Bulletin 
hopes that its survey will serve as a 
model for similar studies in other mar- 
kets (BW —Jan.5’46,p89). . . . Retailers 
didn’t wait for the Civilian Production 
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FLYING CLOTHES CLOSET 


Spruce and trim in glassine bag 
shipment of garments is load 
aboard a United Air Lines Car 
liner at Los Angeles under the 
of buyer Jane Taylor and her husba 
Sam. Los Angeles garment maker 
who with United traffic experts devg 
oped the method, say that it redu 
express charges, that the clothes, hu 
on racks, arrive fresh and unwrinkk 


Administration to issue its 
plan for giving veterans first crack 
scarce supplies of men’s clothing bef 
hatching their own schemes for cas 
the shortage in civvies. One idea, 1 
cropping up all over the country, is fx 
alteration of veterans’ prewar cloth 
with, of course, the hopeful expectat 
that when new garments are availi 
the store that did the altering will! 
kindly remembered. . . . The Reade 
Digest now has a sixth foreign-langus 
edition, in Danish, to be printed 
Copenhagen. Like the magazine’s ot! 
overseas editions, and unlike the cd 
brated domestic version, the Danish 
gest will accept advertising. . . . Sho 
ages of goods for the Christmas tm 
inspired many merchants to ingen 
adaptations of government sum 
goods. One Los Angeles departme 
store sold countless rolls of alumine 
foil tape, designed as antiradar prot 
tion for fighters and bombers, 
Christmas decorations. In Rivers 
Calif., Massey Radio Supply knock 
down “walkie-talkies,” got enough spa 
parts to assemble record players in t 
for the holiday trade. 


suggest 
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LUBRICATING OlL 


LABOR 


Productivity: The Basic Issue 


Convinced that “lump of labor” theory, with resultant curbs 
on output, does much to inhibit employment and higher pay, some 
unionists (notably electricians in New York) break with past. 


The first postwar cycle of labor trou- 
ble struck industry with such speed and 
force and .developed so quickly into a 
desperate crisis that management was 
only able, in the most preliminary way, 
to get onto the bargaining table the 
issue which most management men will 
call their Number One labor problem. 

That problem is, of course, produc- 

tivity. ‘To management’s mind, and to 
that of most economic analysts, issues 
of wages, hours, conditions of employ- 
ment, and union security pale into in- 
significance beside it. 
e Ouid Pro Quo?—Few managements 
will find anything controversial in a 
30% wage boost if it is accompanied by 
a 30% increase in productivity. 

Nor, in the opinion of most em- 
ployers, would a 30% increase in pro- 
ductivity be hard to get. “Let unions re- 
move their output limitations and the 
limits will come off of wages,” is a com- 
mon prescription. And such a solution 
is offered-despite the widespread knowl- 
edge that restriction of output is not 
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UNUSUAL POINTS OF VIEW 


When the telephone workers’ federation this week post- 
poned its nationwide strike (page 16) for at least a month, 
none was more relieved than news camermen whose 
ingenuity has been overtaxed recently by too many picket 
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confined entirely to unionized workers. 
e-Featherbedding—Employers think 
there is enough cushion in those re- 
strictive practices enforced, formally or 
informally, by unions alone to yield tre- 
mendous gains in productivity. The 
cushion is featherbedding—which pro- 
vides for “made work” through the 
creation of output quotas, artificially 
high quality standards, the use of extra, 
unnecessary labor, and other devices de- 
signed to spread the job and make it 
last. 

Featherbed rules have been the sub- 
ject of wrangling—but not of bargaining 
—almost since their inception. Unions, 
—s on what is called the “lump 
of labor”’ theory, have held them to be 
nearly sacred institutions. 

e Dilution of Output—This theory as- 
sumes that doing any given job, from 
painting a sign to building a city, re- 
quires a given amount or “lump” of 
labor. This lump of labor wiil provide 
employment of variable duration for a 
variable number of men. The harder 
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lines to photograph. Exceptions were Cleveland lensma 
One framed his subject, a lonely picket before a Not 
field power station of Ohio Bell Telephone, betwe 
tombstones of a graveyard opposite; the other emphasiz 
the dominance of the law with a shot of a policeman 
strike duty before the company’s office in Clevelam 


and more productively th 
the fewer man-hours will 
expended to get the job 
more loafing or unprodu 
which can be used to d Drag 
tive output, the longer the .b \;), 
or the more labor will be neege; 
complete it. 

Efforts to explain that th. theon 
shortcomings, that adhe: 
might mean fewer, inste 
jobs, have met with little 
ganized labor will not ack: 
the practical level, the ela 
mand. 

e A Case in Point—Jobs ar 

the first instance, by a den 
products of jobs, and this demanj 
often highly elastic. A family may 
a home of its own, for example. ; 
can build one which will satis 
needs and tastes for, say, § 

the workmen who do the buildin 
their labor to the contractor for a» 
high price, but do not restrict 4 
output, that family may get just a 
what it wants well within the lim: 
what it can afford. 

But, if there is a restriction « 
output of construction labor, the ; 
of the house is likely to be so high ¢ 
instead of building, the family wil 
new its lease on the old place, { 
deciding, in effect, against creating y 
new jobs for bricklayers, plum) 
lathers, carpenters, and others. 

e In Cleveland—In a highly uniona 
city like Cleveland, where labor can 
tend the effect of work rules by u 
political power to write some of th 
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the city’s building code, this is a 
entary picture of what the home 
or is up against: 

he average two-story house has four 
bing fixtures—kitchen sink, bath 
toilet, and wash basin. Eight work- 
Jays is the ym time for one 
sber to install these four fixtures. 
if a toilet and wash basin are in- 
don the ground floor, the plumber 
hes the job out to four more days’ 
_ while one day at the most is all 
is required. 

a bungalow type house, the time 
is six days of labor for the same 
fixtures. 
bn-Do vs. Will-Do—An_ ordinary 
rician working eight hours formerly 
piled 25 outlets. ‘Today a Cleveland 
ractor considers himself lucky if he 
20 outlets installed a day; the aver- 
is 16. 
nother make-work plan in_ the 
eland area results in use of the 
tand-tube method instead of the 
e method of wiring. This bans the 


HEIN-WERNER 
HYDRAULIC JACKS 


Save TIME and LABOR 
ina 0 a 


and 


Applications 


The rugged construction and When you encounter problems in- 


of —— which already contains smooth, powerful epasation built volving puanees, poe fox = 
. . ”y j 4 >. into Hein-Werner Hydraulic Jacks or lowering, look to H- acks to 
nN On eg vom sr" , - = 1c are prime reasons behind their provide a time and ones 
é illi of onlv on 1ole. ability to save time and labor solution. Built in capacities o 
» the es the . ing iB) . . throughout industry ... and that's 3-5-8-12-20-30 and 50 tons. 
high . uer the system required by the why these modern jacks are being For details, qnaeee poms Guanes 
“5 . . “ 7 . : : ” “ . ist tor, 
ly wil gveland building code, both wires are eee SS ee ee 
lace, Agmgeng separately. 
fae a and Paint—Cleveland plaster- . 
ating sa P HEIN-WERNER MOTOR PARTS CORP. ... Waukesha, Wis. 


refuse to put on drywall plaster. 
k lath must first be used, to which 
ter is applied. Painters are barred 
m using sprayers. 
e same building code provisions 
for extra heavy sewer tile pipe, al- 
sh ordinary sewer pipe is in general 
throughout the country. Soil pipe 
be laid only to within six feet of 
house by common labor; at that 
a journeyman plumber takes over. 
idespread Wastage—The lump of 
pr theory is valid only if demand is 
stant regardless of the price of goods 
ervices. And because this is true of 
y a very few things, the theory— 
ch goes far beyond labor’s legitimate 
best in protecting workers from over- 
ik—is responsible for widespread eco- 
hc wastage. 
he lump of labor theory has its 
8 in labor’s fear of unemployment. 
commonest command to restrict 
is, “Hey, buddy, don’t kill the 
” Nothing short of guaranteed full 
ployment will remove that fear, but 
yO css has been made within the The philosophy prerequisite to successful re- 
mework of collective bargaining. sults— 
ouchy Topic—Most employers who Abad ee ea eE cee ont te fung- 
ke the issue, however, meet such a tions involved— 
ied resistance from labor that they “.'a “temena ter 
pond in kind. The result is that the 
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How to give your personnel department 
a program 
a program that pays profits 


Are you satisfied with your personnel department? Is it producing the 
results you want? Wouldn't you give a let to be able to check it against 
the experience of one of the most successful departments of its kind in 
the country? J. J. Evans says there are nine general types of personnel 
departments and only one right type. He shows through his own hard-won 
experience how to form, how to organize, how to develop the right type. 
He tells how to measure the effectiveness of a personnel department and 
how to develop a consistent program that must bring results. 


Just Published! 


A PROGRAM FOR 
PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


By J. J. EVANS, dr. $1 50 
General Personnel Mgr., Armstrong Cork Co. . 

This book brings forcibly—and very readably—to management's at- 
tention the urgency of planning and reducing to practice without 
delay an effective personnel administration program. 


See it 10 days @ Simply send this 
McGRAW-HILL EXAMINATION COUPON 


McGRAW HILD 
INDUSTRIAL 
ORGANIZATION AND 
MANAGEMENT SERIES 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42 St., N. Y. C. 18 
Send me Evans’ A PROGRAM FOR PERSONNET, 
ADMINISTRATION for 10 days’ examination on ap 
Droval. In 10 days I will send £1.50, plus few cents 
postage, or return book postpaid. (Postage paid 
cash orders. ) 


tions te be sought 


in a “Personnel Man’’— 
Reference to short-sighted principles and con- 
tion is only rarely brought down to peiphens soe acer 
subject matter of negotiation. 
ose relatively few employers who 
© persevered in efforts to put restric- 
¢ practices on the collective bargain- 
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These are included in a book talking brass tacks 
to top management on its opportunities in this 
field to secure real results. It gives a measuring 
stick for departments of personnel administration 
It makes actually constructive suggestions for put 
ting good intentions into practice. 

@ It preaches a philosophy that every experienced 
Personnel administrator will endorse whole-heart 
edly. No ready-made panaceas, but a well-consid 
ered, long-range program—a consistent program for 
your personnel department that will reduce costs, 
increase production, pay real profits 


City and State 


Company 


BR 
In Canada: Mail to Embassy Book Co., 12 Richmond 
St. E., Toronto, 1. 
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THE LABOR ANGLE 


Homecoming 


The top C.1.O. command, which 
never really credited the now three- 
year-old rumors that John L. Lewis 
was about to announce the return 
of the coal miners to the A.F.L., 
is finally convinced that Lewis will 
go back into the federation at the 
next meeting of A.F.L.’s Executive 
Council, scheduled to open im 
Miami on the 21st of this month. 

Lewis, uncommunicative on the 
question, is following his familiar 
practice of letting nothing slip which 
might rob the achievement of its 
full measure of drama. High A.F.L. 
officials, however, though putting 
nothing on the record yet, express 
confidence that this time the road 
is really cleared for Lewis’ re-entry 
into the organization he split by 
launching the C.1.O, in 1936, 


Royalty 

The production royalty, bitterly 
denounced when James C. Petrillo 
forced it on the music record makers 
and widely assailed when John L. 
Lewis attempted to apply it on a 


tonnage basis to coal, has now be- 
come an idea finding favor with a 
widening section of management. 


The transformation was achieved by 
the Kaiser-Frazer Corp. and C.1.0.’s 
United Auto Workers in «whose 
new contract (BW —Jan.12’46,p17) 
the most notable feature is provision 
for what is in effect a bonus fund 
for employees to be financed through 
a an paid by the employer on 
every unit produced. 

Generally credited to the in- 
spiration of Henry J. Kaiser, the 
auto royalty differs in form, but not 
in principle, from that which unions 
have recently been demanding. 
Labor organizations ask for an out- 
put royalty to make up a fund 
which the union will administer for 
the social welfare of its members. 
In a number of cases where em- 
ployers abject to handling the fund 
this way, the royalty money is dis- 
bursed directly to employees. This is 
exactly what happens under the 
Kaiser plan, with one significant 
modification. 

In the Kaiser-Frazer plant, an 
employee who participates in an un- 
authorized et stoppage becomes 
ineligible for a share that year in 


the royalty fund. An effort to estab- 
lish a financial incentive for labor 
peace, the Kaiser royalty idea is going 
to be emulated by a lot of employers 
who believe that nothing is more im- 
ioe than dollars and cents in in- 
uencing employee relations. 


Propagandizing 


The C.1L.O. and its political arm, 
the Political Action Committee, are 
attempting to finance some propa- 
ganda by making direct charges on 
the people being propagandized. 
This carries one long step farther the 
idea of collecting money from union 
members in the form of contribu- 
tions to finance activities designed to 
influence the thinking of these same 
members. 

The new plan, incorporated in a 
“Pamphlet-of-the-Month” and, a 
“Poster-of-the-Month” Club, will 
solicit unionists and’:their friends 
for $l-a-year subscriptions to a 
Pamphlet-of-the-Month series. The 
first publication in this series is a 
23-page booklet, expertly done and 
illustrated in*-two colors, entitled 
“The Road to Freedom—Higher 
Basic WageS and Salaries.” It charges 
industry with having gone on strike 
for higher rents and prices and calls 
upon readers to write congressmen, 
editors, and radio commentators to 
protest. what it calls employers’ 
stubborn resistance to wage increases. 

For another $1 a year, the union- 
ist can get a monthly — to hang 
in his window, lodge hall, or union 
office. These will treat mainly with 
the subject of racial and religious tol- 
erance. However, the first in this 
series, which is being designed by 
well-known and competent artists, is 
one carrying a broad message. It is 
called, “Use Both Hands.” It asks 
the citizen to use both his ballot and 
the tools of his trade to help gain la- 
bor’s objectives. 


Goodwill 


For purposes of maintaining office 
morale, General Motors is continu- 
ing to pay full salaries to its white- 
collar staff of around 50,000 men 
and women, many of whom have 
done no work at all during the strike. 
The bill for this goodwill gesture 
runs, it is estimated, somewhere up- 
ward of $6 million a month. 


ing agenda are finding tha: ‘t's yo. 
little easier to do so. The f 
nomic outlook, apparent ¢ 
business agents, -promises 
close-to-full employment in any jos 
erbedded trades. Offered attract 
quid pro quo, some unions «> noy : 
posed to modify lonz-star< ing y, 
rules. : 


© Local 3’s Decision—This js ¢, 
what happened in New York Cy, , 
cently when the powerful Loc 1! 3 of 4 
A.F.L.’s International Brot} )erhoog , 


Electrical Workers, represcntat . 
10,000 electricians, agreed, it) a may, 
contract with 364 contractors. ty 
tion—and promote—use of 
modern technological meth 18 
unrestricted use of high-speed, | 
saving tools and devices in a 
labor-management effort to icduce 4 
cost of low-rental housing, and to m; 
new dwellings available as quick) 
possible. 

In a pact which both parties heral& 
as “unprecedented in the construct 
industry,” the A.F.L. local also w: 
any immediate demands for an incre 
in its $2-an-hour wage scale and ; 
claim for time-and-a-half pay for 
time hours. 

e No Strikes, No Lockouts-It ¢ 
changed a no-strike pledge for a no: 
out promise by employers, and 
rendered a wartime eight-hour day, y 
overtime after 40 hours a wee", for 
plan making use—when feasible—of ty 
seven-hour shifts a day. Prior to the wa 
the union had a six-hour day and ¢ 
couraged overtime work. Contractor 
not averse themselves to higher » 
duction costs when they work und 
cost-plus contracts, wanted to retum{ 
the prewar policy of not paying a p 
mium for overtime work. They teadi 
agreed to two-shift operation “for # 
duration of the housing emergency,” 
return for the union concession in for 
going premium pay. 

Actually, some earlier contracts wi 

pipe trades and sheet metals workers 
New York had clauses removing rest 
tions on tools and methods, but no 
was so extensive as the electrical wor 
ers’ agreement. 
e Basic Factors—Behind the curt 
agreement are two important facto 
(1) a sound background of contract 
relations, and (2) a realization that 0 
fears of technological unemploym 
may be forgotten for five to ten yeu 
at least. 

Contracts between workers and 
contractors’ association have steadily! 
creased workers’ social benefits in rece 
years. Hospitalization benefits were 4 
tended this year to wives as well 
workers; union disability payments 
members now include a full week's r 
from employers; and old-age pensions 
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... Laundry Production 
and costs went down 


ordinary acids and alkalis. Because they 
are remarkably resistant to moisture, 


Industrial Exp 


When chemistry 
brought REVOLITE 


\] 


Ordinary cotton—the fabric once com- 
monly used as a cover material for 
laundry iron rolls—had many draw- 
backs and disadvantages. It was subject 
to stains and odors. It wore out rapidly 
under heat and moisture. It was insufh- 
ciently resilient to be forced into the 
contours of clothing. 


When chemists were called in to over- 
come these difficulties, they had the 
solution already at hand. The continu- 
ing program of Atlas research had pro- 
duced a resin-asbestos combination 
known as Revolite. When this material 
was applied, laundry production im- 
proved and operating costs went down. 


Why? Because production is definitely 
increased. Because Revolite Laundry 
Roll Covers are immune to grease, oil, 


= out of the laboratory 


increased 


mechanical and abrasive action. Be- 
cause they collect no odors or stains. 
These are only a few of the reasons why 
over 800 commercial laundries, hospitals 
and hotels use Revolite Laundry Roll 
Covers and Paddings today. 


Industry-revolutionizing as Revolite has 
been, it is only one of more than a hun- 
dred chemical materials formulated in 
the Atlas laboratories. The huge stock- 
pile of ideas thus far evolved not only 
serves many industries today, but can 
better your products or processes to- 
morrow. 


You are invited to call on us anytime. 
We welcome the opportunity of discuss- 
ing problems that come within our scope. 


POWDER COMPANY 
WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 


Offices in Principal Cities 


~ ° Industrial Finishes ° Coated Fabrics « Acids 
omnes Activated Carbons « Industrial Chemicals « Ordnance Materiel. 


Men and Machines: How Output Can Change 


Constructive effort expended by tive expenditure of effort \ || jt 
workers is not the only factor which be conditioned by the cow )ositioy 
accounts for productivity, or output of the work force at a give ting 
per man-hour. Technology, also, can Dilution of the work force \ ith jp, 

the more than 350 be an important determinant. ferior labor, or its improve: ent } 


The individual worker, the individ- careful personnel _ selecti: 
ual plant, or the individual indus- change average productivit 


informative exhibits of 


NEW MATERIALS try may be applying units of human Such factors influence the 
NEW METHODS 
NEW PRODUCTS 


energy at the same rate, but if tools in the figures for average output p¢; 
are wearing out, productivity will man-hour compiled by the Burex 
decline; or if more efficient tools are of Labor Statistics (the 1929 aye. 
installed, productivity will rise. age for each industry is taken , 


at the Moreover, the workers’ construc- 100): 

Industrial classification 19191925 1931 1937 1938 1939 1940 194) 
All manufacturing ........... 58.0 86.0 107.3 119.6 121.8 132.4 138.5 14 
SEE Ns Gec daha drwisanas 60.2 86.0 119.4 124.5 128.7 139.4 138.0 14 
REP Cae re 41.5 71.0 112.7 126.6 124.3 138.7 133 
MOY. koa 5a bakes as 85.0 96.3 94.0 136.6 137.0 146.1 155 
PENIOS ~ ss. cantavaserved 42.7 74.2 94.6 119.3 118.4 118.8 120.4 
Lumber & Timber Products... 95.8 92.8 109.9 100.0 106.2 121.3 129.0 133: 
Petroleum Refining ......... 49.4 93.2 116.7 167.1 177.3 193.4 200.0 207% 
Tobacco Products .......... 68.1 83.6 112.1 145.2 152.8 161.9 162.3 1667 


© Piguees not available. 


The general rise in productivity tions placed on labor’s output 
that the figures reflect from 1919 to The table ends with 1941 becauy 
the outbreak of the war is attributa- the impact of war production mak 
ble, in large part, to improvements comparisons of war and prewar yc 
International Exposition Co. in American industry’s plant and misleading. Economists — assume 
method. The failure of the automo- however, that the industries whi 
bile industry to raise productivity did not convert to war work sut- 
from 1937 on, in step with the rest fered declines in productivity 


Under Management of 


bb of industry, is blamed by manage- cause of having to use inferior mai 
A SEI i ING ment on wnion-encouraged restric- power. 
ORGANIZATION” 
Local 3 electricians who retire at 65 rules, employers will encounter | 
With close contacts in the automo- this year were raised by contract to problem in varied forms depending, 
tive, domestic appliance, and other a guaranteed $100 a month—$40 from the most part, on the nature of | 
large industries of Michigan, Ohio, the union, an estimated $30 from fed- work performed. Almost all restncty 
Indiana, Illinois and Wisconsin— eral social security, and the remainder output practices are classifiable und 
will consider two or three more from the employers. five main headings. These, and s 
accounts for representation in all e Plenty of Work—Helping amicable of their best known examples, arc 
or part of these states—for de- relations is a recognition that the ac- (1) Exclusion of technological : 
velopment out of Detroit or Chi- cumulated backlog of construction provements in processes and machine 
cago. virtually assures five years of uninter- Examples are prohibitions against { 
Thelr personne! have been corporation or rupted, full-scale production, and that— use of cement mixing trucks in C 
business executives, not order-takers, and ‘ ; ‘ = 
over eleven years have pany ~ = including the accruing normal year-by- cago, requiring cement to be mixed 
ume business and a respect for their 7 “1A: . - > , ioh- shiti ; 
paliclen, Teay oso teolead te Ob eberne year building volume—a full decade can hand on the job; prohibitions aga 
cad reseuresteincss of the extemebtie & be expected without any shortage of the use of the paint spray gun 2 
Tal be acto “one-emen-endctenterenher electrical work. even of wide paint brushes in many 
type" of ofice. Eight producing priect. Methods by which electrical work _ ies; prohibition of the delivery of mor 
pals, supported by well-organized internal ’ . he f ] : A ie NS k City: srohibitia 
customer service, costs no more than the can be speeded include the formerly in bulk in New York City; prohibiti 
standard prevailing commission. wo o > : . ste 
tho qrene ane eupadtenend te aaltenes Gi tabooed use of machine threaders, in some cases, of the use of gas in 
tribution as well. which save up to 75% of the time now of coal in Chicago in order to pres 
plat and, satisfy’ them. Rang A. involyed in the hand-threading of pipe trucking jobs; and opposition of 
¥ foster the long-time relations of their for wiring; use of pneumatic drills to musicians union to transcribed mu 
customers and mills. . Ps ] -alls: 2) R er h . off 
Accounts need not be large—their quality pierce brick, concrete, or | sew walls; ( 2) estriction on the usc of | 
being mew Impertent. use of band saws instead of hand equip- fabricated products. Pipe in New Yo 
They are prepared to undertake the dis- , , : nee 
tribution of the entire output of a manu- ment in cutting face beams; acceptance Chicago, Houston, and other ot 
on ete cele ie Gln fs of prefabricated installations; and a must be cut, threaded, and measit 
manutecturer. * sSige'y search for, and extension of the use of, on the job instead of in the shop; si 
hate cmatettala,  pestbestorty ie other types of special tools. . for concrete _teinforcements must 
stampings - molded rubber - automobile e Forms of Restriction—In raising pro- bent on the job in New York; elec’ 
er ete ductivity which is held down by unio 1 wire must be cut on the job 
Box 484, Business Week — ty ™ - 7 = = —_ - : 
520 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, IL 
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Pl of 
Sylvania 
“Fluorescent Lamps 
average 


10% More Ligur 
at no extra cost / 


LONG- 
LASTING, 
TOO! 


SYLVANIA RESEARCH BOOSTS LIGHT OUTPUT 
OF 20 AND 40 WATT FLUORESCENT LAMPS 


Here it is! A lighting bonus that costs you nothing! 
An average of 10% more light for your money from 
Sylvania 20-watt and 40-watt white fluorescent lamps! 

This great increase in light output is a typical result 
of Sylvania research and our ever-improving manufac- 
turing methods. 

Thanks to the efforts of Sylvania scientists and engi- 
neers, we can truly say — Sylvania brings you Flworescent 
at its Finest! 


LOOK TO SYLVANIA FIRST—for advancements in fluorescent lighting! 
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LECTRIC 


Sylvania Electric Products Inc., Executive Offices: 500 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N. Y. 


ERS OF THE WORLD-FAMOUS SYLVANIA RADIO, TUBES 


Washington, Peoria, Racin | ang os 
cities; the installation of 
bathroom fixtures has bee: 
vented; the use of wallboa: d} 
tile has been regulated in New y 
Pittsburgh, and Oklahom 
1941, the federal governn 
vented from accepting the bid of’: 
Currier Lumber Co. of Detroit fo; 4 
erection of prefabricated h P 
threat of a Michigan-wide A | L. ¢; 
(3) Rules requiring the r 
of unnecessary work. The prin: 
trades forbid the exchange of cer; 
typeset matter or matrices between } 
print shops unless the mat 
composed, proofread, and 
employees in the shop rec 
Under this heading come union pj 
which establish higher work qujjmandar 


standards than the employer requigumt onl 
Thus locals of the painters’ union ealec 
mand access to the specifications fo;qmmen $4 
job and hold the foremen raed me end. 
for living up to them; Chicago |athgam The 
require that plasterboard be “nailed jm 0 
each joist, stud, or bearing, with ggpb to 
proved large- headed hails not to exe AW 
six inches apart.” reset 

Also under this heading are rules esidet 
quiring time-consuming work met! t he 


the plumber prohibition against ven | 
paring joints with sandpaper or emqmpeces 


cloth; and the wage penalty of 12i¢ @impat th 
hour charged by the Boston cemegum the 
asphalt, and terazzo finishers when tameY be 

i ini kgised t 


work with material containing quick- 


solutions for cement. nd - 
, ‘ : . (4) Required hiring of unnecesgl Hold 
Expansion doesn’t always require an addi- men. Rail unions put extra men in (pnng 
tion to your plant. You'll find that Mobilift cabs of diesel locomotives; New \q@)% ol 
. f teamsters require the hiring of a “pigggpructec 
will help to expand your plant in three driver” on over-the-road trucks paige 
, through the city; musicians must (jerked 
ways. It expands the capacity of your hired to put on and take off phonogagmmt. | 
warehouse —takes advantage of every foot records for radio broadc:z asting and p p at th 
. lic entertainments; an extra projecti struct 
of storage space. It expands the handling ist must stand by in the movie theatmm torcl 
‘ ~ . lh . 4 - nl Gene 
capacity of your workmen—makes your (5) Direct limitations on emp) 
wlageted y y output. Some anthracite district logmttle « 
present crew many times more productive. of the United Mine Workers limit jj msist 
I d he fl £ : h h number of coal cars a miner maj 
t speeds up the flow of materials throug to three a day when he works alone a 
our production department. When you five when he has a helper. 
Sates Giitesss J ‘ , , k ; ¥ In the cutting rooms of the Chia 
34-48 Steinway St. think of postwar expansion—give your men’s clothing industry, various 


Long Island City, N.Y. ved 
2430 So. Parkway first thought to Mobilift. 
Chicago, 16, Ill. 


groups working on piece rates | 
themselves to earning not more { 
107 Walton 8t.. ¥.W the middle of five rates of pay wit 
pret = a SEND FOR FREE FOLDER TODAY! they could achieve. And the Pa 


Coast Longshoremen, according 
Waterfront Employers’ Assn., have 


duced tonnage handled per man: 
33.3% in San Francisco between !9 
and 1938. 

Although most forms of 01 - 


strictions are traditionally found 1 
craft occupations, and are cons equen 


VY F % F identified with A.F.L. unions, lim! 
Oued Wateriats like a Giaut! tion of employee output is now * 
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own in the mass-production (C.1.O.) 
dustries. . , 
Fxamples—The U. S. Senate’s Mead 
»mmittee, investigating the problems 
yar industry, held hearings in Detroit 
+ year and management representa- 
es cited, among others, the following 
amples of restriction of output at- 
butable to C.1.O.’s United Auto 
/orkers: 
Ll The Motor Products Corp., after 
vanlmaking a time study of a new method 
a welding job, found that an output 
21 pieces a day was possible, and 
at 16 pieces could be turned out with 
much expenditure of effort as was re- 
sired under the old method to turn 
»t the standard eleven. 
Still Only 11—Setting 16 as the new 
pndard, Motor Products continued to 
tonly eleven pieces. An investigation 
caled that workers turned out eleven, 
n sat around, waiting for their shift 
end. 
The company was then forced to 
mm out the work and give 25% of the 
b to another plant with a different 
AW. local. A delegation of union 
presentatives visited the union local 
esident at the second plant and asked 
at he also hold production down to 
even pieces a day. He replied that 16 
was an easy day’s work, and 
at this output would be guaranteed 
p the farmed out jobs. The next 
y the welders at the original plant 
quickmmsed their output to 16 pieces a day 
hd held it at that point therearter. 
recess Holding Their Fire—Briggs Manufac- 
n in pring found welders on the job only 
ew YqD% of the time. When they were in- 
a “pig™ucted to keep busy, they reduced the 
 pasiq™me on their torches so that they 
must (forked full time without raising out- 
nogrgmmut. Union representatives insisted 
‘piggpet the management had no right to 


ind pi 
oject struct welders on the flame to be used 


nailed 
with 
0 exce 


Tules 


inst p 


theatrmm torches. 
mplom™ General Motors Corp. had a long 
ct logamttle over a.shearing operation which 


insisted could shear two pieces as efh- 
ently as one. The union insisted that 
pb more than one piece be sheared at 
time. 
Chica A Constant Struggle—In the auto in- 
us s@stry, as in most mass-production in- 
»s lig™fstnes where unions are intrenched, 
re ti constant struggle goes on to break 
y whifwn artificial barriers to full produc- 
Pacmen. The grievance and arbitration 
» to Machinery is burdened down with con- 
have @™eversies over work standards. But 
an-hqgmese conflicts are concerned, largely, 
n 19th marginal manifestations of restric- 
n on output. 
The broad, over-all problem is only 
| in (rely subjected to the bargaining proc- 
quen™s. Only when that happens can real 
lim@Pgress toward increased individual 
w Wimployee effort be expected. 


imit 
nay | 
lone a 
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Acme Uni-Pak 


REDUCES 
HANDLING COSTS 


By using the Acme Uni-Pak method, packages, semi-fin- 
ished parts, or finished products are shipped and handled 
in one unit. The use of Acme Steelstrapping alone or in 
combination with a skid or pallet makes this method pos- 
sible. Acme Uni-Pak lowers handling costs for you and 


your customers and increases shipping protection. 


NEW YORK 17 ATLANTA CHICAGO 8 LOS ANGELES 11 


ATME STEEL CUMPANY 


PAPER WORK COSTS 
ARE GOING DOWN — 


with 
VARI-TYPER* 


From $80.00 to $40.00...from 
$800.00 to $400.00...savings 
such as these, averaging 49% and 
ranging up to 63%,are now being 
made on printed and duplicated 
jobs with Vari-Typer, the Office 
Composing Machine. 

With Vari-Typer, your own typist 
composes text for reproduction. 
It looks like printers’ type 
set work but costs far less. She 
makes a master copy of your work 
- forms, bulletins, catalogs, etc., 
for photo-offset or duplicator 
reproduction,using a selection 
of Vari-Typer’s HUNDREDS OF 
INSTANTLY CHANGEABLE TYPES. 
Maximum eye-appeal is obtained 
in a minimum of space-two pages 
of average typewritten text re- 
quire only a single page of 
Vari-Typing. 

Thus, the over-all cost of any 
kind of duplicated job is less 
because you use fewer pages- 
which means less paper, less ink 
amd less running and collating 
time. If the job is printed by 
photo-offset, the same savings 
show on your printer's bill--and 
the cost of typesetting is elin- 
inated completely, 

Discover Vari-Typer’s advantages 
by sending for...A New Tool For 
Business. Ask for Folder..BW-11. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. 08. and 
Foreign Countries. 


Wage Guideposts 


Panels’ recommendations 
in G. M. and oil disputes set 
first semblance of a pattern for 
implementing Truman’s speech. 


Fact-finding recommendations in two 
major wage disputes—for a 17.5% in- 
crease at General Motors and 18% in- 
creases in oil refineries—have given labor 
and management guideposts for inter- 
pretation of President Truman’s wage 
policy speech of Oct. 30, 1945 (BW— 
Nov.3’45,p16), and have given strong 
support for a spreading pattern of 13% 

V raises. 

e Panels’ Position—Quoting the Presi- 
dent’s statement, “There will have to be 
a drop [in take-home earnings}, but we 
cannot afford to have that drop too 
drastic,” both G.M. and oil panels 
turned away from the standard union 
demands for 30% wage increases. In- 
stead, they recommended the smaller 
increases which would keep take-home 
eamings almost up to wartime peak 
levels for G.M. and oil workers. Both 
unions were willing to accept the lower 
percentages, but at midweek G.M. had 
rejected the recommendation in_ its 
case, and oil companies had given no 
indication of compliance with the 13% 
raise proposal. 

Both G.M. and oil panels took the 
position that employers can advance 
wage levels substantially, without any 
upward adjustment in price ceilings, and 
still earn profits in-excess of those of the 
base period (1941) used by the OPA 
for pricing purposes. 
© How They Figured—Basically, the two 
panels reached their final recommenda- 
tions like this: An industry's average 
peak wartime work-week, and its current 
straight-time hourly rate were used to 
work out the ideal take-home earnings 
to be sought for 1946. Anticipated pro- 
duction for the current year, compared 
with past production experience, was 
used to forecast the average work-week 
for 1946. 

It then was a simple matter to figure 
how much wages would have to go up 
to permit a maintenance of ideal take- 
home earnings. The resulting figure then 
was adjusted until it fitted into panel 
conceptions of what management could 
pay without dropping below its 1941 
tate of profits. 

e Point of Disagreement—Manage- 
ment’s opposition is expected to hinge 
on the latter rule-of-thumb adjustment, 
which, in the G.M. case, presupposes 
1941 production levels, material costs 
15% higher than 1941, and undisclosed 
higher selling, general, and adminis- 
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trative costs. G.M.’s offer of 131, . 
hour, or about 11%, to th« nal 
its conception of the maxi: 
which 1941 profits could be : 

The two panels were 
minimizing the effect of d , 
in the two industries in, 1 And 
when unions argued that | ; 
of living made pay hike 
there was a similar closenes. in »;, 
thinking. we 
e With the Same Result-) i cy 
fact-finders said that it considcred 
in living costs had been mo: 
set by wartime increases in 
pay. The oil panel recon 
made a percentage allowance for wh 
it considered to be the failure of strajch; 
time hourly earnings to rise with | 
costs, then added a second waned 
for loss of premium pay. It a cay 
of using two ways to reach + 
practical result. 

Both panels made liberal use of dx 
from the Bureau of Labor Statist 
U.S. Dept. of Labor, and { 
C.1.O. unions. Both found 
tions unwilling to open book 


TO WEIGH GOOD FAITH 


On the labor front this week a ne 
issue emerged: Has General Motors 
legal basis for its refusal to discu§ 
ability to pay higher wages or 1s | 
action a violation of the law? ™ 
tional Labor Relations Board men 
ber Gerard D. Reilly (above) was 
signed to hear CI.O. auto work! 
charges that G. M. has failed to bx 
gain “in good faith” as required 5 
the Wagner Act—with every indic 
tion pointing to court action. 
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y wonderful labor-saving devices—such as this sug- 
d automatic back-washer—are sure to change our lives 

promising new era, the atomic age. But one change 
of us want is a change in good old-fashioned hospi- 
y such as you get at the Hotel Pennsylvania. 


Whether you come by helicopter, jet-car, or streamliner, 
you will find the Hotel Pennsylvania conveniently located 
right in the heart of the business center. Your room at the 
Pennsylvania will always be the shortest distance from any 


business or shopping point in town. 


> | 


, never will the Pennsylvania Hotel Dining Room 
concentrated food pills! But if it’s food you want, you 
enjoy three of the finest meals a day you ever tasted. 
the full, robust flavor of meats, coffee, desserts, and 
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Your room at the Pennsylvania is designed for comfort. 
You will always spot many little niceties—restful chairs, 
radio, newspaper, sterilized drinking glasses . . . why, even 
ice water right on tap! The Hotel Pennsylvania is truly 
tops in service! And we intend to keep it that way! 


cam 
fotors @iir delicacies prepared and served in the tradition that 
discugg@made the Pennsylvania famous. 
yr is it 
y? Na 
] me 
was * 
worker bs 
to bat YOUR DOLLARS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED 
ired FOR VICTORY BONDS 


* 
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- 
HOTEL 
PENNSYLVANIA 


A fairly complete history of the achievements of American industry could be 
written in ome word. Whenever and wherever operations became automatic, then 
and there amazing gains were measured off, and foundations laid for even more 
amazing advances. Today, new possibilities confront materials handling, for Louden 
in its Selectomatic Dispatch System has at last made materials handling “‘auto- 
matic’, completely automatic, requiring no supervision or attendance at any 
point in the operation. Unattended travel is easy. The traverse of the correct route 
out of a number of possible routes is a matter of automatic control. The conveyor 
may travel from floor to floor or from building to building. It can open and close 
doors, lower loads into solution tanks, actuate drying or baking apparatus. Spotting, 
weighing, dumping of loads are also a matter of preselected choice. 

But beyond these operations, there are possibilities not yet explored, the investi- 
gation of which may be one of the most profitable moves you ever made. Whether 
your needs are as described above, or different, why don’t you make that move . . 
investigate mow? The Louden Machinery Company, 5203 S. Superior Ave., 


Fairfield, Iowa. 


SELECTOMATIC DISPATCH 
For the automatic and unattended handling of materials 


ords to fact-finders, alth Rs 

. . 
companies in the oil wag ; hit 
mitted BLS to make a 
by-plant study of wages, J 
and collective bargaining 


dustry to help fact-fin le ‘ 3-4 
decision. 
© Applying the Formula— prmy 


case, the panel applied i 
find that the work-weck 


gh 


hours in the base period, ohn ( 
tion during 1946 was est ; oden. 
less than 1941, and the enth 
estimated at between 39.5 ; Indu 
To assure the 1944 take-} iding 
increase of between 15.5 { he i 
was found to be necessarn v job 
split the difference, to hit ree-f0 
crease of 194¢-an-hour or |7 5 in: fe 
This raise will be possil cords decli 
to the panel’s reason 230,( 
prices will be based 1 dav 
were in 1942, or more than |? ich pu 
1941, when, according to the } ccuste 
G.M.’s profits were the highest in| ing (1 
history of the company VA’s 
© Categories—G.M.’s propos:l for |74Rr set: 
an-hour more was rejecte Dutyfiite-for-al 
the company into the categ f ty’s Cl 
paying employers. The b occngiiininistr 
that an adjustment of 1]4¢ or ; b s0-cal 
would be necessary to keep the him. 
pany in the category of highest-pailiind the 
employers and “in the position of puestior 
ership of American industry which it Rh wid 
occupied in the past.” ings, 
Such a factor, the board said, s 1 votes 
be considered “not as a ground in it nsurge! 
for establishing a wage incr but fie local 
a significant element which ma nber | 
properly taken into account in ¢ LU.M 
mining the full weight to be attachiiliegation 
to the factors of cost of living, x t Gree 
tion of weekly hours, and downgradiiiithe ch 
and demotions” in fixing a proper walls preset 


© Oil Panel’s Reasoning—The oi! pam Geld 
applied much the same basic wa LUM 
thinking. It found that in its peak jm a mi 
base period, July, 1945, the oil rel job go 
eries’ average was 45.4 hours a weipear (hi 
and that on the basis of past perfoqmiematior 
ance the anticipated 40-hour weck ith Gree: 
1946 may be expected to result onden 
average of 39.1 hours of work. An Mies di 
crease of 22% would be necessary Miered” 
maintain the July, 1945, take-home. Hiiched a 
However, the panel was working iiided t 
situation in which at least t! C woul 
panies and their local unions had agreqirogram 
by collective bargaining, on en wo! 


cceptable 18% increase. Therefore Sit his en 

1 panel adopted that figure Geld 
t with the assertion that 2 9.5% (iietary-t 
crease is necessary to adjust stragmmithe fac’ 
time hourly pay to increased living the ur 
and that 8.5% covers adequately 21 @Mt for 
justment for “less premiun vert moni 
pay, higher productivity, buildir 
ments already negotiated (through Girard wy 
lective bargaining).” ual wag 
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hipyard Schism 


John Green’s union backs 
: , | fiah b Condensed Statement of Condition December 31, 1945 
m 3-fo-1 In factional fight, but RESOURCES 
. . Cash in Vault and in 

y convention indicates that Federal Reserve Bank . . .... . . .$  675,747,941.26 

‘ eS es ee kk ec ah 328,846,225.31 
sh weather is ahead. TOTAL CASH .. . . $1,004.594,166.57 
United States Government Obligations, direct and 


iohn Green, doughty Scotsman from fully guaranteed 


3.135,746,035,.32 


N J has been elected to an State, County, and Municipal ‘Bonds ee : ; ° 276.912.248.16 
, + . ” 


me 1 Z sit of Other Bonds and Securities . . ...... 114,421,394.58 
_ —, term one presi pa ie Stock in Federal Reserve Bank... .. . . 6.092.600.00 
Industrial Union 0 arine Ip- leaee Ge Mea lg kt tt eet 1,018,741,455.87 
‘ding Workers of America (C.I.O.), Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable. . . 17,248,685.19 
ding 

he 1S harboring no illusions of a Bank Premises, Furniture, Fixtures, and Sate 
‘ob ahead I  . g 6 + A oe ee 25,533,282.53 
y job ahead. P Other Real Estate Owned. . ....... 236,891.92 
ery Agee! oe Customers’ Liability on Account of Letters of Credit, 

o: realization that with shipyar Acceptances, and Endorsed Bills . ... . 26,324,950.15 
bs declining it will be difficult to keep a eee ee 212,216.77 
230,000 members in jobs, and a TOTAL RESOURCES - + $5,626,063,927.06 


day, faction-ridden convention LIABILITIES 


s Capital: 
ich put him on guard. Common (8,000,000 Shares) .$ 100,000,000.00 


tomed to boisterous convention- Preferred ( 404,278 Shares)* .  8,085,560.00 

ig (BW—Oct.7'44,p102), LUM. a... 96.500,000.00 

VA's delayed annual gathering this Undivided Profits. . . . . .  20,655,495.46 

+ set new records with a half-hour ee os ed ee 4,191,446.63 

forall in the ballroom of Atlantic Preferred Stock Retirement Fund 162,053.65 

’s Chelsea Hotel, between Green TOTAL CAPITAL FUNDS ...... . .$  229,594,555.74 

ministration supporters and members Reserve + db Debts . . Oe aS 18,106,619.15 
“ i eo es &£ 28 9 . . . . 

so-alled “progressive” caucus oppos- Denes i eaineenennes 

him. As usual in past disputes, be- Savings and Time . _2,034,774,729.30 

d the fist-swinging controversy was Liability for Letters of Credit and as Acceptor, 

vestion of which of two delegations, Endorser, or Maker on Acceptances and 


: ivergen nio olitical Ds 5 « «6 6% sk e+e we Be 26,616,678.57 
; widely dive Be tu Hes litic Reserve for Interest Received in Advance . . . 4,837,849.34 


mings, should cast a local’s conven- Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc. . . . . .. _ 7,601,125.82 
n votes. TOTAL LIABILITIES . . . « « « « « $5,626,063,927.06 


i . rf t egies Se * Issued at $50 ($20 Capital—$30 Surplus), Annual Dividend $2. Preferred 
n local was the werru ’ < to extent of and retirable at issue price and accrued dividends. 
mber Kearny (N. J.) Local 16, long This statement includes the figures of the London, England, banking office. 


LUMS.W.A. trouble spot. One 

egation was present in force to sup- 

Green; another, also claiming to 7 yy 
¢ 


the choice of a local union majority, 
s present to back Philip Van Gelder. ~ 
n Gelder, original secretary-treasurer ia OOH 
LU.MS.W.A., recently returned ay 
ma military leave of absence to find 
jb gone. Although offered $7,500 
fis rewar pay) to serve as an ew Meet the people of California—the millions of 
aatemeniner Van Gelder split la le¢ men, women, and children whose patronage 
th Green to lead the opposition. op has built Bank of America. In the 493 branches 
ondemnation of what Van Gelder’s : of this bank they save their dimes and their 
described as a _ convention ” dollars; from this bank they borrow money. 
ped” by Green’s paid organizers For this bank was founded upon the sound 
hed a climax when committeemen belief that satisfied customers represent the most valuable 
ided that neither Kearny delega- asset of any business. You are invited to write to Bank of 
2 would be permitted to vote. America for a copy of the graphic economic study, “The 
2ram—In  anticlimactic voting, California Trend.” Address: 300 Montgomery Street, San 
2 won 3-to-1 over his opposition, Francisco 20, or 660 South Spring Street, Los Angeles 54. 
his entire slate went in with him. 


n Gelder lost in a bid to regain the BD kk { XK > cr 
ctary-treasurer job. an go hte rt a 
h factional wn obscured business NATIONAL yRUST Aue ASSOCIATION 

union, W ich pledged a firm California's Statewide Bank... Main offices in the two reserve cities of California 


bt for a 30% wage raise—not “a San Francisco and Los Angeles 

umonious 10%” as ur ed by federal MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
pou ding wage officials: a 30-hour MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 

b ? 

td work-week; and a guaranteed 


ual wage. 


id 
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ONE- 
wawo VACKE R 
HANSEN TACKER, Illustrated, is used for tack- 
ing Sonera, assembly jobs. Drives 2-pointed 
Teck oints If - contained. One REQUEST 


operation. Drives fast as 
yes grip. investigate! ——~ 


A.L. HANSEN MFG. CO. 


5130 RaAveEnswooo AVE. CHICAGO 4o0.ILL 


Business Meetings 
at The Homestead 


Your directors, execu- 
tives, key-men concen- 
trate better, accom- 
plish more when they 
meet at The Home- 
stead with no urban 
distractions. Full in- 
formation on request. 


HAROLD P. BOCK, General Manager 


Vis 


HOT SPRINGS, VIRGINIA 


SPRIESCH 1s ready 
Electronic “and 

Mechanical Parts 
or Products’ 


Modern plants. Capacity for mass, precision 
production from miniature stampings to 
100-Ib. castings. Stocks for immediate vol- 
ume production. Competent, loyally co- 
operative engineering and operating per- 
sonnel. Twenty-six years of contract manu- 
facturing experience. Proverbial Spriesch 
INGENUITY. Economies in tooling-up and 
assemblies. We can supplement your pro- 
duction or entirely relieve you of its respon- 
sibilities to release your capital and time 
for market development and distribution. 
Ask us about co-operation on 


ELECTRONIC ond 
MECHANICAL ASSEMBLIES 
COMPONENT PARTS 
ond SUB-ASSEMBLIES 
METAL PRODUCTS 
Let me send you our war-produced book, 

INGENUITY. 
Joseph J. Cheney 
President 


* 


TOOL & MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 


19 HOWARD ST. BUFFALO 6, N.Y, 


K- 


Old-Timers Out 


Civil Service rules give 
superseniority to veterans of 
both world wars. Long-time 
U. S. employees are losing jobs. 


Because of the superseniority rating 
which Civil Service regulations bestow 
on returning servicemen, many long- 
time government employees are losing 
out to veterans. 

This has reduced the efficiency of 

numerous federal projects, since many 
of the rehired veterans have had little 
experience. Supervisors are caught in 
the middle by production cutbacks and 
the provisions of the Veterans Prefer- 
ence Act of 1944, which specifies that 
employees eligible for veterans prefer- 
ance shall be retained in civilian posi- 
tions whenever there is a reduction in 
force. 
@ Old-Timers Out—Typical is the condi- 
tion at the Frankford Arsenal in Phila- 
delphia where five men were recently 
felinaghed. One had worked for the 
government for 36 years; two for 30 
years; the fourth, a former department 
foreman, for 25 years; and the fifth for 
18 years. 

Arsenal officials said all have an A-2 

Civil Service status, meaning they are 

“Permanent employees with a better 
than good rating” for production, effi- 
ciency, and attendance. But the regu- 
lations place veterans in two higher 
ratings. 

At the top of- the priority list is an 

A-1 plus, for veterans of the second 
World War who had a permanent Civil 
Service status before they entered mili- 
tary service. Any Civil Service employee 
now returning to his former job is auto- 
matically entitled to that rating for one 
year. Next is an A-l rating, given first 
World War vets whose status is re- 
garded as permanent. Then comes the 
A-2. 
e Some Transfers—At both the arsenal 
and the Philadelphia Naval Base it was 
explained that every effort is made to 
avoid layoffs among older employees in 
a permanent status. Wherever possible 
they are transferred to other depart- 
ments. 

However, this frequently means a re- 
duction in pay and in permanent clas- 
sification. And in the new, lower-paid 
position, the employee again is con- 
fronted by the 1944 act which says, 
“An employee with veteran’s preference 
will not be reduced to make room for 
demoting an employee without it, when 
both are in the same retention group.” 

As a result, such transfers are usually 
rejected by the men in the hope that 
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GOODRICH’S ICE BREAKR 


New employees get a wari wek 
without benefit of Elsa Maxwell 
B. F. Goodrich’s Research Divis 
Akron. On a bulletin board adorn 
with a caricatured master of « 
monies, photos of new arrivals 
posted, with thumbnail sketches ne 
tioning home town, school, hob! 
so that workers can quickly disc 
kindred spirits among newcone 


their old departments will pick 
@ Promise Held Out—Personne! : 
said the layoffs of men with long | 
employment records was done with 
siderable misgiving. All were pron 
re-employment when possible. Ti 
in the 45-50 age category reported # 
are having difficulty finding work 
private industry even though they 
highly skilled mechanics. 


WAGNER ACT—MIRROR VI 


One of the consequences of end: 
the-war frictions between labor 3 
management has been a renewed | 
mand for either repeal or revision 
federal labor laws. Management spok 
men have been particularly bitter tow 
the National Labor Relations (Wags 
Act, with its guarantee of collective 
gaining rights and its restrictions 
management. 

Timely, therefore; is a new 

“The Wagner Act: After Ten Yeas 
edited by Louis G. Silverberg, direct 
of information for the National Li 
Relations Board, and published nh 
Bureau of National Affairs. Describec! 
a “close-up” view of the law’s foun 
tions, its early struggles in the cou 
and with labor and management, andi 
impact on workers and oo semen 
book is a compilation of comment 
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Robert F Wagner, who drew 
siginal bill, and ten other observers. 
of the latter were closely identified 
NLRB at some time. One was a 
union supporter of NLRB, and 
mild critic. 

te technique furnishes a valuable 
of NL as it sees itself, and 
“conceives its duties. The choice 
»mmentators makes for a powerful 
biased—argument that the act, 
out revision, is just as valid today 

rs ago. 

at will not agree with 
that strengths and Oo ote of 
act have been amply presented. Al- 
sh one spokesman for management, 
Hill, publisher of McGraw-Hill’s 
; ical World and Electrical Con- 
ing, is heard from, his suggestions 
improvements in the act are lost 
e chorus of approbation for the law 
stands. 


ERANS FUTURE 


Dne of the uncertainties in employ- 
t planning has been the question of 
pt returning servicemen would do: 
; many will return to old jobs and 
many will seek new employment, 
many will want to take advantage 
educational or job-training rights, 
ymany want to go into business, and 
‘many will flounder about at first in 
omic uncertainty. 
A number of surveys have sought the 
vers, with varied results. Recently, 
ever, the Army made a careful check 
bg 1,148,000 veterans leaving the 


al showed that of those having 
nite plans, slightly more than one 
every three, 37.1% planned to re- 
to old jobs under guarantees of the 
tctive Service Act; 30.3% either had 
job waiting or wanted to change em- 
yment; 9.4% wanted to return to 
pol, or engage in full-time training or 
cation; 8.6% were planning to en- 
e in farming; 8.4% were interested 
part-time training or education; and 
c — to go into business for 
selves. Not included in the tabula- 
swere 15.1% of the 1,148,000 who 
e undecided about the future, or said 
ywanted to “see what turns up.” 


ATTLE PRINTERS RETURN 


attle’s three daily newspapers, 
ed by strike since Nov. 18 (BW— 
29°45 »p98), resumed publication 
week in time to give readers an ac- 
mt of another paralyzing walkout—a 
¢ of the city’s bus system. 

publishers and Local 202 of the 
L International Typographical 
nm agreed to a wage increase of 


D) a day, bringing the scale for a five- 
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Spend 20 Minutes NOW... 
with the Man Every Business Likes 


...and save hours of figure-work forever after! 


IN 20 MINUTES—no more—he will 
demonstrate the important savings to 
your business from such figure-work 
advantages as 


e More calculations 


per pay roll dollar 


e Elimination of 
double calculations for proof 


e Proof of accuracy 
without special manipulations 


MARCHA 


, SH tui; bai id 


The Man Every Business Likes is your 
local Marchant figure-work specialist. 
His figure results are possible only 
with the Marchant Calculator, whose 
20 Points of Superiority afford today’s 
highest possible calculator perform- 
ance. He will be glad to prove these 
statements by demonstration at your 


invitation. 


No Priority Necessary 


MA clewlslors 


Marchant Cale ae Machine C 


SALES 


Company * Heme Office: Oakland 8, California, U.S. A. 


AGENCIES AND MANUFACTURER'S SERVICE STATIONS GIVE SERVICE EVERYWHERE 


America and the 
world today . . . 
°4 vital new 
McGraw- 
Hill 
books 


e 1. WORLD POLITICS 
FACES ECONOMICS 


With jal Reference to the Future Relations 
of the United States and Russia 
By HAROLD D. LASSWELL, Director of War 


Communications, Research, Library of Con- 
gress. Committee for Economic Development 
Research Study. 108 pages, 5 x 7%, $1.25. 

A brief but comprehensive analysis of the effect of our 
economic policies upom the security of the world, with 
special attention to relations between Russia and the 
United States. Explains the general basis of world politics 
and the place of economic forces in this picture, showing 
the critical points of choice between measures that lead 
to insecurity and those that lead to prosperity with peace. 


e 2. FOREIGN TRADE AND 
SHIPPING 


By The AMERICAN MARITIME COUNCIL, 
Inc., J. E. Otterson, Chairman. 307 pages, 5% 
x 8&8 $3.00. 

Presents a comparison of the American and British ap- 
proach and procedure in the handling of problems re- 
lating to foreign trade and shipping. (Gives you a better 
understanding of the interrelationship between state and 
commercial policies, and important conclusions as to the 
measures by which an interest in American foreign ship- 
as an economic 


ping may be stimulated to vitalize it 


force. 


e 3. AGRICULTURE IN AN 
UNSTABLE ECONOMY 


By THEODORE W. SCHULTZ. A Research 
Stady for the Committee for Economie Devel- 
opment. 299 pages, 54% x 8%, $2.75. 

Provides a penetrating analysis of the fundamental issues, 
and outlines those policies that will help to bring about a 
vigorous and expanding, highly productive agricultural 
economy. Analyzes the two main problems of over-crowded 
and underproductive employment and chronic instability 
of income—and shows their origin In agriculture’s grow- 
ing dependence on the exchange system. Suggests policies 
that will contribute to a balanced relationship between 
agriculture and other parts of our economy. 


e 4. THE MANAGEMENT OF 
YOUR GOVERNMENT 


By HAROLD D. SMITH, Director of 
Budget, Executive Office of the President. 
pages, 5% x &, $2.50. 

from a most informed source, 
f the Bureau of the Budget in our 


the 


facts about 
national 


Presents 
the pla 
life that will interest every citizen. The Director of the 
Budget explains fully the function of management in the 
administrative and legislative activities of Federal, state 
and local government, shows how the budget has grown 
tool of the Executive Office of the President 
ch the war years, and offers conclusions 
ay serve both government and business 
full employment and a high national 


as @ vital 
up to and th 


See these books 10 days on approval 
MAIL THE COUPON 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 3350 W. 42 St., N.Y.C. 18 
Send me the hooks encircled below for 10 days ex- 
amination om approval. In 10 days I will pay for 
them, plus few cents postage, or return books post- 
paid. (Postage paid on cash orders.) 

! 2 3 at 
Name 
GQddress .... 
City and Star ce 
GUISE ccccc esos cccccccccnscstsseccscoctéousesan 
Ter < s F 
(In Canada: Mail to Embassy Book Co., 12 Rich- 

mond St. E., Toronto, 1.) 


day, 35-hour week to $65 ($68.75 night 
shift). The increase was a dollar a day 
higher than the raise rejected by the 
LEU. membership before the strike 
began. 

_ ee other than the strikers 
drew full pay during the shutdown. On 
demand of the C.I.O. Seattle News- 
paper Guild, the publishers paid report- 
ers and other editorial personnel even 
though they declined to cross the print- 
ers’ picket lines. Newsmen reported 
“for work” daily at the picket lines, were 
checked by a Guild representative, then 
turned away. 


NEW ASBESTOS STRIKE 


The second strike in six months over 
wage increase demands has forced sus- 
ension of operations at the Keasbey & 
Mattison Co. asbestos manufacturing 
plant, Ambler, Pa., and 700 striking 
members of the United Textile Workers 
(A.F.L.) have warned that this time 


RARE NEWS ITEM 


Utilizing the A.F.L. pressmen’s strike 
in Cleveland for a little promotion, 
Radio Station WGAR gets out the 
city’s only newspaper (right)—a daily 
mimeographed sheet distributed free 
through restaurants, hotels, drug 
stores. The Cleveland Press, like the 
other regulars, makes up every edition 
as usual, but the single copy made 
gets no farther than the bulletin 
board, and staff members are the only 
readers (below). Meanwhile, out-of- 
town papers are rushing copies—some 
by air—to news-starved Clevelanders, 
who wait in line 200-strong. 


they intend to stay out u 
substantial increase in th 


The textile workers, wh. waz > 
an hour more and have bi 1 o¢,.J 
74% raise by the compan. str) 
July, but ended their walk. xt af. 
days when selective servic: offc:, 
dered deferments canceled {o; 47, 


ers holding war work draft 

Subsequently, union a 
signed an agreement reached th, 
the National War Labor Bard. ys 
left wage scales to direct n¢xotiatiog 
tween the parties. Slow-mo\ ing 
tions failed to bridge the dema 
offer gap, so the A.FLL. union care 
complied with the Connally, 
War Labor Disputes Act, and 
walked out. 


LATEST NEW 


3 7 z z s s : > a? 
~~ 


THe seteriiatemet Beings pou the leteet rev belletirs ¢ 
of a “Uke Nowe Rome: 


“a? Overt 


WGAR 


CLEVELAND 8 FRIEWDLY STATION 
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E INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK 


NESS WEEK 


Draw your plans conservatively so far as they relate to a quick return 
of normal trading conditions around the world. 


. 
Superficially, first signs in 1946 are encouraging: 


The United Nations Organization conference is off to a good start, with 
conflicting interests reasonably submerged during the initial sessions. 

Foreign ministers (or their deputies) for victor nations have started to 
draw up the peace treaties which are to clear the way for UNO operation. 

Charter members of the Bretton Woods monetary program are speeding 
plans for the organization meeting, to be held as soon as possible at 
Savannah, Ga. 

And the 16 members of the United Maritime Authority have already 
agreed to meet on Feb. 4 to plan the systematic breakup of the massive war- 
time shipping pool, beginning Mar. 2. 

° 

Actually, you can’t expect world business to be back in normal channels 

before 1947. 


First moves at London prove that new or traditional interests of indi- 
vidual nations will prevent quick action when vital issues—rather than mere 
questions of organization—are involved. 


Participating governments are likely to hold prolonged debates before 
the necessary funds are voted for the Bretton Woods scheme. 

And, despite current optimism, ships will be freed only gradually to 
unrestricted private operation in prewar channels because of the determina- 
tion of the major powers to insure adequate home supplies of food and indus- 
trial raw materials. 

Though the demand for goods is enormous and huge orders—like the 
pending French deal to buy 36,000 freight cars in the U. S.—will be placed 
each month, it will be the end of this year before world trade begins to resume 
its normal flow between individuals and companies. 

e 

Look for no early easing of occupation problems, either in Europe or 

in the Far East. 


Despite the spreading conviction that the military are wholly unprepared 
to cope with problems of civilian administration after the war has ended, 
and in spite of spreading G. |. discontent, the State Dept. has flatly refused 
to take over administration of the U. S. zone in Germany beginning July 1, 
as originally planned. 

In Japan, surveys now under way will determine whether military offi- 
cials will succeed in handing over all except policing responsibilities in the 
near future. 


& 
The rise of postwar tariff barriers is already bringing pressure on Wash- 
ington to speed action on the trade agreement program, scheduled now for 


intensive consideration in May. 


In Brazil, smal! steel companies that mushroomed during the war and 
now find that they cannot compete with imports either in price or in quality 
are asking for mountainous duties on imported tool steel. 


Manufacturers of luxury goods should take a tip on the future export 
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outlook from recent business developments in London and Mexico City. 

Britain, usually a big market for luxury goods, has written into the 
recent credit deal the condition that imports will continue to be controlled 
so that limited supplies of foreign exchange can be used exclusively for pur- 
chase of essential equipment abroad. 

Mexico, on the other hand, announced one week ago that, effective 
Jan. 13, imports of a long list of luxury items would be allowed only if doubled 
duties were paid. 

The trend can be expected to spread temporarily over a large area. How 
long the barriers last will depend on the speed with which world trade revives 
and individual countries are able to balance their foreign trade. 


e 
Simultaneously, however, the Confederation of Chambers of Commerce 
of Mexico has requested the government to invalidate a decree law issued by 
the Secretary of Agriculture at the start of the war forbidding the export of 
fine lumber such as mahogany, all of which was then channeled to Allied 
governments for wartime use. 
Demand of Mexican business leaders is aimed to revive and expand fine 
lumber exports through private channels. 
3 
Determined to break India’s dependence on imports of machinery for 
rapid national development, Indian government officials last week invited 50 
of the largest textile mill operators in the country to consider plans for the 
creation of a domestic textile machine building industry. 
Textile equipment accounted for one-third of India’s prewar machinery 
imports 


° 

Don’t jump to conclusions about the sale of surplus war equipment to 
Latin America until you know these facts: 

(1) Washington hopes to sell nothing except on a replacement basis. 
(Each buyer country will turn in an old gun—or field piece, or warship— 
for every new one supplied by the U. S.) 

(2) By this move, the U. S. expects to create a precedent of supply from 
this country rather than from Britain, France, or Russia. (The field is wide 
open since Germany, key supplier to various Latin American countries, is no 
longer allowed to manufacture implements of war.) 

(3) As a result of these two moves, Washington hopes to pave the way 
for the choice of U. S. military advisers wherever military missions are wanted. 

Our chiefs of staff make no bones about the fact that they will do almost 
anything to prevent Russia from becoming military adviser to any Western 
Hemisphere nation. 


Keep an eye on trade opportunities in Peru. 

Already embarked on the development of a sizable coal-steel-chemical 
combine at Chimbote (350 miles north of Lima), Peru has just placed a $1 mil- 
lion contract with the Frederick Snare Corp., New York, for the construc- 
tion of the first of a number of fish processing plants, at Chancay. 

Peruvian authorities recently announced also that they have under con- 
struction a series of government-controlled cold-storage warehouses to be 
scattered across the country in metropolitan centers. 
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USINESS ABROAD 


siness Balks in Argentina 


Employers stage three-day lockout and threaten to continue 
protest against compulsory wage boost and other terms of 
tic government decree. Peron accused of exacting slush fund. 


is week Argentina’s revolutionary 
ment, most criticized of hemi- 

re dictatorships, was in hot water 
estically. ; 

three<lay business sitdown, protest- 
rbitrary new wage laws, halted com- 
ial transactions throughout the 


ptry. 

olved and Portentous—As many as 
illion workers were affected by the 
down of factories and retail and 
jesale establishments, ‘The immedi- 
ause was a Staggering government- 
ed wage increase, but this was only 
hs a facet of an increasing] 
lved and portentous political and, 
e wage decree has been accepted as 
vernment bid for labor support in 
Feb. 24 election. The government 
lidate for the presidency then will 
ol. Juan D. Peron, former vice- 
ident and power behind the present 
ntine leader, Gen. Edelmiro J. Far- 


theugh the government denies that 
decree has any political motive, a 
mment spckesman, perhaps unwit- 
ly, attributed its authorship and 
psorship to Col. Peron more than a 
th betore its full details were pub- 
d. 
conomic Grief—The end of the war 
slightly eased the economic diffi- 
es of Argentina—partly because the 
y of the Buenos Aires government 
t shifted importantly from the war- 
pro-Axis, anti-United Nations 
tion. 
ificulties of supply, coupled with 
porous armament policy and a tend- 
| toward autarky in economic plan- 
, encouraged an administrative 
down of loose inflation controls. 
index of living costs (1939=100) 
sen in the last year to 135 from a 
hme level (1941-44) of about 110. 
wage rises envisaged in the decree 
intended to meet hardship stem- 
g from price increases—without any 
lel government action to stem a 
il inflationary trend. 
pulations—The most important pro- 
sof the 80-article decree, issued on 
20, 1945, and those most vigor- 
) protested by industrialists and 
hessmen, include: 
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(1) All employers to grant a supple- 
mentary annual salary, starting Dec. 1, 
1945, consisting of not less than one- 
twelfth an employee’s annual remunera- 
tion. 

(2) All employers to grant wage rises 
of from 25% (for lowest-paid workers) 
to 15%, except that wage rises already 
effected since July 1, 1944, may be cred- 
ited toward the new rise. A slightly 
smaller increase (from 10% to 15%) is 
to go to workers not contributing to 
pension funds. 

(3) Limitation of the right to fire 
workers, and of the right to lay off 
workers for more than 30 days a year, 
except under unusual circumstances. 

(4) Severe fines for noncompliance 
with the decree provisions. 

(5) Establishment of minimum sal- 
aries and wages, and of bonuses, subject 
to alteration as costs of living change. 


The level of wages is to be determined 
by a National Institute of Remunera 
tion, created by the decree, which will 
consist of a directorate and a technical 
council, each with 13 members, to be 
appointed by government, industry, and 
labor. 

© Repercussions—Trouble began almost 
immediately following promulgation of 
the decree. The Permanent Assembly of 
Production, Industry & Commerce, 
an employers’ organization, immediately 
protested the illegality and unconstitu- 
tionality of the decree and began to 
marshal business support in opposition. 
When the assembly announced its in 
tention not to pay the year-end bonus 
and raise wages, the pro-Peron Commer 
cial Employees’ Confederation rallied to 
strike against the rebellious employers. 

While a number of sitdowns and 

walkouts occurred last week, the deci- 
sion of the employers on a lockout is 
actually directed primarily at the gov- 
ernment and not at the workers whose 
wages will continue—at the usual rates 
—throughout the lockout. 
e Slush Fund?—The decree has been at- 
tacked in detail by both businessmen 
and the independent (largely anti-Peron) 
unions. 

It is charged, for instance, that part 
of the deduction from pay rises which 
will go to finance the newly created Na- 
tional Institute of Remuneration, and 
to finance “holiday camps” for workers, 


WITH PEACE, A RENEWED BATTLE 


On a New York City Grace Line pier, U. S.-made rail and automotive equip- 
ment awaiting shipment to Peru and Colombia spells the revival of sharp 
competition for South American markets. Sweden, unhampered by reconver- 
sion problems, was the first to arrive on the South American trade scene; 
England, concentrating on exports in order to build up its credit, was a close 
second. At first just a trickle, United States exports are increasing swiftly, 
may reach flood proportions late this year (page 103). 
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may in fact be a campaign slush fund 
for Peron. 

Further, because it is decreed that the 

’ebruary wage increase of all employees 
now subscribing to pension funds is to 
be paid to the pro-Peron Commercial 
Employees’ Confederation (to “strength- 
en its finances”), it is charged that these 
funds will permit considerably larger 
campaign outlays than the union’s treas- 
ury would have supported. 
e “Government-Approved”—In this con- 
nection, it is noted that wage increases 
to noncontributors to pension funds 
will not be turned over to the Labor & 
Social Welfare Secretariat for distribu- 
tion to small (but “government-ap- 
proved”) unions until March—after the 
elections. The whole concept of “gov- 
ernment-approved” unions is widely at- 
tacked because it provides leeway for 
official discrimination against opposition 
groups. 

The three thousand members of the 
Permanent Assembly of Production, In- 
dustry & Commerce—sponsoring the 
lockout—have announced with one 
breath their readiness to extend the 
lockout beyond the 72-hr. initial period 
if the government is adamant and their 
willingness to talk terms with labor and 
government if given a 90-day grace 
period, which would carry negotiation of 
a compromise past the election date. 


Trade Tussle 


British and U. S. exporters 
renew their keen rivalry for 
South African market. Union is 
partial to American autos. 


JOHANNESBURG -Telltale sample 

of the Anglo-American battle for foreign 
trade that lies ahead is now on view in 
South Africa where British and United 
States exporters are engaged in a nip- 
and-tuck fight to corner the Union's 
markets. 
e Like Prewar Days—Merchandise of 
American and British manufacture— 
ranging from lipstick tubes to heavy 
tractors—is now pouring into South Afn- 
can ports on a scale almost on a par with 
prewar levels. Canadian products, in 
smaller amounts, also are arriving in in- 
creasing numbers. 

British exports to South Africa the 
first six months of 1945 totaled $72 mil- 
lion—compared with $78 million in the 
first half of 1938. For the same period, 
American shipments amounted to nearly 
$67 million, though this amount also in- 
cluded a limited quantity of lend-lease 
supplies. 

e British in First Place—In 1941, ac- 
cording to figures recently released by 
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TO PILOT A UNITED WORLD 


Paul-Henri Spaak’s role as president 
of the General Assembly of the Uni- 
ted Nations Organization tops a color- 
ful career as militant Socialist, poet, 
journalist, parliamentarian. The elec- 
tion of Belgium’s 46-year-old Foreign 
Minister, who once led a Socialist 
demonstration in Brussels, was a tri- 
umph for Britain. Now, however, 
even the Russians, who eyed askance 
his western European ties, have been 
won over by his address in the open- 
ing days of the assembly. 


the Dept. of Customs & Excise, U. S. 
exports to the Union exceeded those of 
the British-America providing 38.8% 
($153,480,900) of the country’s im- 
ports as compared with 24.7% from 
the United Kingdom. In 1942, the Brit- 
ish nosed back into first place, and have 
held the lead since. 

With the wartime abnormal trade sit- 

uation now a thing of the past, the fight 
for South Africa’s trade is wide open— 
and the experts, realizing that the pat- 
tern is being set here for other parts of 
the world, are watching the tussle be- 
tween the two powers with the greatest 
of interest. 
e U.S. Cars Favored—Both countries, 
to date, have been pouring in approx- 
imately the same type of goods although 
the British, so far, have got the upper 
hand in the automobile market. No 
large lots of American cars have arrived, 
but British Austins and Flying Stand- 
ards are appearing in fairly large num- 
bers. 

The British lead in the automobile 
field, however, is regarded only as tem- 


porary, for American heavy he 
of the long South Afric listane 
and the road conditions, wi 
been favored over the ligh -: fy), 
models ° 
e Expansion Plans—Genc Mor 
which sold about 40% of tl Amen 
prewar cars here, has spent 53 jj 
expanding its Port Eliza) th 4, 
while Ford, which sold abou: ° 
is expanding. Studebaker ( jp, , 
24% prewar sales, is prepari:: to ey 
lish a plant at Uitenhage. 

With a total investment of $4, 
lion, work has been started on 4 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Cv factop 
Uitenhage. Full production \, expec 
by August. The U.S. Rubbe: Co, |y 
is coritemplating a $5 million facts 
at Port Elizabeth. 


CANADA 


Centralized Tax? 


Ontario premier offers 
counter proposal to plan { 
single federal levy. Pool tos 
needy provinces suggested. 


OTTAWA-—For Canadian busing 
the prolonged negotiations between f 
federal and provincial governments 
financial arrangements are narrow 
down to a question of whether there 
to be two tax bills or one. 

e Little Enthusiasm—Last August Pn 
Minister W. L. Mackenzie King cl 
provincial experts together and laid| 
fore them a plan under which the! 
eral government alone would olf 
taxes on personal incomes, corporati 
and estates, and in return would} 
enlarged subsidies to the provinces 
extend expenditures on social secu 
natural resources development, 
grants to local public works. 

The provincial governments did 

receive the proposals with enthusia 
but there was no outright rejection 1 
just after the new year when Pre 
George Drew of Ontario—Progr 
Conservative and hence politically 
posed to the Liberal Ottawa gow 
ment—came forward with a set of 
terproposals. 
e Proposes Tax Pool—The Domi 
plan would have made permanent 
wartime centralization of tax auth 
in exchange for per capita payment 
the provinces. Drew wants prewaf 
rights restored to the provinces 
offers his own concessions to 0 
them. 

The Ontario government meets 
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In return for the fair way you 
and the rest of the public treated 
them during the period of 
scarcities . . . restaurants and 
other establishments are making plans to give you, 
now, the kind of air that will be restful, or invig- 
orating, to suit the mood. 

It's easy to understand why improved air condi- 
joning emerged from the war. Consider Worth- 
ington’s own case. To our 50-year experience in 
nanufacturing air conditioning and refrigerating 
quipment have now been added the lessons 
learned in solving air conditioning and refrigera- 
tion problems for aircraft factories, chemical 
aboratories, synthetic rubber plants, etc. 
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problems which involved precise control of tem- 
perature and humidity. 

Since Worthington makes so many of the in- 
terdependent ‘“‘vitals’’ of air conditioning . . . 
compressors, engines, turbines, condensers, pumps, 
valves, fittings — for unit conditioners or com- 
pletely engineered systems . . . we can put this 
wartime experience to the best possible use. If you 
Operate a place where better air conditioning will 
help make customers more comfortable, remember 
there's more worth in Worthington. 

Worthington Pump and Machinery Corporation, Air 
Conditioning and Refrigeration Division, Harrison, 
N. J. Specialists in air conditioning and refrigeration 


machinery for more than $0 years. ee 


... and that’s why it’s the world’s most 
efficient insulating material, with even 
lower heat conductivity than the theo- 
retical ideal, “‘still”’ air. 


This new form of silica, developed by 
Monsanto research, owes its unprece- 
dented insulating efficiency to its 
unique cellular structure . . . like a vast, 
microscopic penitentiary. Actually 
Santocel is 90% air, trapped in solitary 
confinement in compartments about 
one-millionth of an inch in diameter. 
This air circulates, but it doesn’t get far 
---80 heat conductivity is minimized. 


The Payoff... 


Such insulating efficiency makes it possi- 
ble to reduce wall thicknesses of refrigerat- 
ing units one-palf, without loss of efficiency. 
For example, a domestic refrigerator, 
former capacity 6.5 cv. ft., when Santocel 
insulated offers 2.5 cu. ft. more storage 
or 9 cu. ft. within the same total space. 


No wonder so many refrigerating engi- 
neers...for all kinds of domestic, 
commercial and industrial units... 
and designers of refrigerated boats, 
planes, trucks, and cars are looking to 
Santocel to save them precious space 
and weight. Does this give you an idea? 
Full Santocel data, also samples, and 
technical assistance are yours for the 
asking. Simply write, wire or phone: 
MoNSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Merrimas Division, Everett Station, 
Boston 49, Massachusetts. 


MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS 


SOEVINS HHOULTOT. warts S80"t) Benen 


criticism that the two industrial prov- 
inces house about 85% of the industry 
of Canada, and with their numerous 
head offices and factories enable the 
province to tap wealth earned through- 
out the nation, with the following sug- 
gestions: 

(1) Each province should place 10% 
of its annual tax receipts from incomes 
and succession taxes into a pool, to be 
distributed to provinces unable to main- 
tain education and social services at an 
adequate level. 

(2) National business of Ontario 

firms should be analyzed by provinces 
and taxed for the benefit of the other 
provinces on a pro rata basis. 
e Delaying Investments—This latter fea- 
ture has Ontario businessmen worried. 
It looks like more bookkeeping; they 
contend that sales and profits by prov- 
inces are certainly not identical, that 
calculation of profits by provinces is 
well-nigh impossible. 

There is considerable fear of a pro- 
longed argument between Ottawa and 
the provinces, possibly followed by hap- 
hazard attempts by the ten tax authori- 
ties to rais¢ money competitively. Un- 
til a tax agreement is reached all new 
investment in Canadian activity will be 
under a cloud. 

A fundamental fear is that the return 

of the nine provinces into the tax field 
would ditch the new plan to use Domin- 
ion taxation—a la Hansen, Keynes, and 
Beveridge—as a balance-wheel to counter 
cyclical booms and depressions. 
e Separate Deals?—The federal govern- 
ment is eager to retain control of cor- 
poration taxes so that it may lower 
them in times- when it wishes to foster 
expansion of business activity and raise 
them when it notes undue tendencies 
toward inflation. On the other hand, it 
is feared that the provinces would hike 
corporation taxes when a depression sets 
in and other tax income falters, and thus 
contribute an additional push to the 
downward swing. 

There is some hope that the Drew 
— are to be used to’ bargain for 
arger federal grants to the provinces, 
but if it is finally faced with the pros- 
ay of duplicate tax authority Ottawa 
1as at least one big club hidden. Since 
some of the provinces have indicated a 
willingness to go along with the Domin- 
ion proposals, and others might fall in 
line with a little coaxing, Ottawa might 
make separate deals with as many prov- 
inces as it can and leave Ontario in the 
cold. 

e Hold-Out Pattern—Ontario business 
would then be struggling under a double 
tax load, and aware that its payments 
went to benefit other provinces while 
Ontario received no federal allotments. 
This is what happened when old-age 
pensions were introduced in Canada, 
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and one by one the hold. it p;». 
fell in line. However, this 
or four years of negotiatio: 
hopes the pattern won't | 
this case. 

Ottawa has already str 
to interest Ontario. Drew 
ronto support for his stanc!. emp, 
that the new Toronto sub iy ply 
ineligible for federal aid uri ‘cr the » 
of the Dominion proposals. Ottays: 


now unofficially intimated that 4 ° 
federal planning grant mi:\it be y 
able on fixed installations but no 


rolling stock. 


Crisis on the Le 


Showdown between rig 
wing and Communist-led , 
ments in labor is foreseen. M 
erates are in favorable posi 


OTTAWA—Observers of the 
dian labor scene are predicting 
1946 will see a showdown bet 
right- and left-wing elements in thy 
bor movement. 

Which will emerge dominant 

certain, but at the moment the 
tion of the right wing appears to| 
bit stronger than it has been fors 
time. 
e Communists Active—Latent poli 
clashes in the unions are beginnix 
show up as moderate elements bes 
restive under the leadership of ( 
munists who have gained key posit 
and as Communists in other org 
tions seek to get to the top. 

The two major federations, the ( 
dian Congress of Labor (C.1.0 
the Trades & Labor Congress of | 
ada (A.F.L.), were unable to hold 
conventions in 1945 because of t 
restrictions. The expected showd 
may come at the 1946 convention 
the issue of election of officers. 

Essentially, the political fight « 
tween elements which support the 
munists, now calling themselves 
Labor-Progressive Party, and 
which support the Cooperative 
isonsiatll Federation, Canada’s 
erate socialist party. 
© Open Warfare—There are als 
erate and strongly anti-Communis 
ments who are supporters of the Li 
and Progressive-Conservative parti 
who are opposed to a tie-up of any 
between unions and political og 
tions. 

The last open development # 
conflict was the suspension of fou' 
cers of the Montreal aircraft lod 
the International Assn. of Mac 
(A.F.L.) for supporting Commun 
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ral election last June. One of 
suspended officers was also specifi- 
charged with trying to take the 
ibership into the United Electrical 
ters (C.LO.). 
eft-wing leadership is believed to 
suffered a loss of prestige in the 
drawn-out Ford strike at Windsor, 
-d recently (BW —Jan.5’46,p96). 
Ford workers are members of the 
ed Automobile Workers (C.1.O.) 
while the Communists have not in- 
ted to top ranks of the C.C_L., 
leadership of U.A.W. in Canada is 
t equall divided between left- and 
twing elements. 
Defeated—The Windsor 
e leadership was basically Commu- 
and it has been cates element which 
resisted efforts at conciliation. Pat 
roy, secretary-treasurer of the 
L., and Charles Millard, director of 
United Steelworkers, intervened in 
strike on the side of moderation. 
CL. leadership is closely tied to 
Cooperative Commonwealth Feder- 
poli itically, and Millard is an active 
in that party. Their efforts were 
ted by the left-wingers, but there 
e indications that the rank and file 
e membership was growing increas- 
restive at the inability of the lead- 
ip to deliver the goods in the form 
nconditional capitulation of the 
C company. 
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g neident—The issue in the 
ndsor strike is the union shop. And 
ough no union man and no political 
jate of unionism will admit any 
of sympathy with the Ford strikers, 
moderate elements which are politi- 
; minded look with some coolness 
the statement of union shop con- 
s by Communist-led unions. 

n Parliament recently, C.C.F. mem- 
eorge Castledon of Yorkdon, Sask. 
C.F. province), took a dig at the 
.W. leadership when he said, “I 
k the union has had some leader- 
that was in error.” The incident 
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“CTs. 
pre gpenificant so far as it indicates that 
rt the ag C-C-F. party is having to fight for 
nselve qesition as the political arm of the 
and #20: in Canada by taking sides openly 
ative (q@ettaunion disputes. 
sada's ckets”—It was interesting as well 
a expression of some impatience 
> also Be American leadership in inter- 
eal unions. Castledon was arguing 
‘the Liga €gislation to guarantee union se- 
» partqg’y, and Labor Minister Humphrey 


ell said he would put the judg- 
tof Philip Murray, William Green, 
John L. Lewis against that. “Rack- 
retorted Mr. Castledon. When 
of foul’ Was a protest that this was unfair 
ft lodg@urray, he added, “There can be 
Nee rackets,” but later qualified that 
ping he did not want to say a 
ainst Murray 


of any 
al org 


ent @ 


nmuns 
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At the Service of Industry 
100,000 Square feet of floor space 


devoted to practically every class of 
electrical, mechanical, physical, pho- 
tometric, radiometric, chemical tests 


Constructive reports, after compre- 
hensive tests, enable manufacturers 
to eliminate any possible weaknesses 
of products . . . before tooling . . . 
. « » Saving many times the cost of 
correcting field failures 
. 
“CERTIFICATION THAT IS 


VALID”. Write for this new bro- 
chure on modern selling. 


Electrical Nesting Laboratories, Inc. 
2 East End Av at 79th $t.° 21. N.Y 


WITH A BAGK OF STEEL 


Makes Light Work 
Out of Tough Sweeping Jobs 


Steel back of Speed Sweep brushes is the 
basis of unique construction for faster, easier, 
better sweeping. Block is 14 usual size = easier 
to handle, Tufts of longer, better fibres are 
more compact — provide “spring and snap” 
action. Handle instantly adjustable to height 
of sweeper — reduces and strain. 
Speed Sweep brushes are built to outlast 
ordinary brushes 3 to 1. 


GUARANTEED 


Dustless brushes are used in thousands of 
offices, factories, schools, institutions and 
stores. They are unconditionally guaran- 
teed to meet your requirements. Write 
for styles, sizes and prices today. 


M Milwaukee Dustless 


BRUSH COMPANY 


$28 N. 22nd St, Milwaukee 3. Wis 
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Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Year 
Week Ago Ago Ago 


Stocks 
Industrial . 176.4 170.1 164.7 132.3 
Railroad .. 68.0 5.9 63.6 49.6 
Utility . . 88.8 84.5 81.2 57.9 
Bonds 
Industria ..123.8 123.6 123.3 121.2 
Railroad ..118.9 118.6 117.6 113.7 
Utility ..115.9 116.0 116.6 117.1 


Data: Standard & Poor's Corp. 


A Truman Market 


Since stock market participants heard 
that OPA price ceilings would be lifted 
to help the steel industry meet the wage 
demands of its workers, Wall Street has 
been luxuriating in the sunshine sup- 
plied by one of the most impressive 
price surges since the present bull mar- 
ket began in April, 1942. 

Despite the growing seriousness of 
labor troubles in other sections of busi- 
ness, stock traders continue to interpret 
the Truman announcement as the first 
signal that the government is now pre- 
pared to trade price increases for wage 
raises in order to ease the present tense 
strike situation. 

Today’s stock market optimism, more- 
over, isn’t all confined to individual 
traders or investors. Many of the promi- 
nent advisory services appear just as 
optimistic. 

e Advisers’ Words—Early this week, for 
example, one widely followed adviser 


was stil recommending 
“rather fully committed px 
vestment accounts” and a 
the reinvestment of “at le: 
proceeds” of any recent 
sales. 

Another equally prominent 
was advising readers that a “fy 
dynamic rise” was “probable 
period ahead,” while a third felt ; 
“the market has demons! 
that the line of least resist 
upward.” 

Contributing to the gene: 
are predictions emanating from | 
age circles of future possi ad 
of up to 20% in the Dow-Jones inj 
trial stock price index ‘a Te 
months. 

e Index Responds—It’s not sur 
as a result, to find the D-] ind 
average hovering around the 2()4 
on Wednesday of this week, 
twelve points above the figure 
dence just before news of the pr 
breaking of OPA’s steel price « 
started to fan inflation fears. 

All the recent buying, however, ha 
been confined to the industrial 
Even though they haven’t tured » 
spectacular a performance, many ; 
in the rail and utility groups have } 
almost equally popular. Moreover, t 
two price indexes, like the indus 
average, have climbed to levels n 
viously touched since 1930, when p Dn 
were tobogganing from the extravg 
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COMMON STOCKS —A WEEKLY RECORD 
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THE MOVIES MOVE 
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Motion 
Picture 
Stocks 
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they had reached before the blow- 
the fall of 1929. 

gent Opinion—However, not all 
Street is convinced that any mil- 
m is at hand. Even though it is 
0 hear dissenters above the clamor, 
than a few brokerage quarters 
altogether satisfied with the 
iness of the price structure. 
is group thinks, for example, that 
next twelve months may prove a 
disappointing earnings period for 
important industries as steel and 
than many expect, and that profits 
meral, despite all the current opti- 
, are now lagging seriously behind 
market values. Therefore, they 
mging clients to exercise consider- 
caution in evaluating common 


ood Goes to Town 


all the highfliers uncovered in 
stock market’s vigorous upswing 
VJ Day, only the liquor shares 
—Dec.1’45,p47) have managed to 
ss the spectacular 60% rise scored 
far by Standard & Poor’s weekly 
price index of motion picture 


¢ gains recorded by individual is- 

ve been- even more sensational. 
er Bros. Pictures common, which 
or $2.75 in 1942 and $11.50 early 
tar, now costs almost $36; Para- 
ht, available at $11.75 in 1942 and 
id $23 in 1945, currently sells at 
and Twentieth Century-Fox com- 
is now $46 as against its 1942 low 
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of $5 and 1945 low of around $21. 
e Wartime Blow—When war broke out 
in 1939, the foreign market was a very 
profitable one for the American motion 
picture industry. Foreign film rentals 
were averaging around $135,000,000 
yearly, about 35% of all such receipts, 
and about $75,000,000 of this came 
back to the companies after their for- 
eign expenses. 

Hitler’s Polish invasion thus signaled 

a heavy blow. Foreign revenues soon 
slumped some $30,000,000 under pre- 
war levels, and movie stocks began 
diving to prices uncomfortably near 
their earlier 1933 “depression lows.” 
e Prosperity at Home—This selling of 
movie shares in the early war years, how- 
ever, proved a big mistake. In our own 
war economy, the industry was destined 
to hold a favored position. 

Earnings began to boom, aided 

greatly by the favorable impact on 
costs of reduced production and ex- 
tended picture runs. By 1942, profits 
of eight representative picture outfits, 
before taxes, were running 185% higher 
than in 1939. After taxes, net was 60% 
higher and earnings have since reached 
new peaks. 
e Structure Streamlined—Remembering 
the major reorganizations necessitated 
by mistakes of the earlier boom period, 
most movie companies used their war 
earnings wisely. Most of the cash rolling 
in was used to streamline unwieldy 
capital structures. Much debt was re- 
tired and working capital positions were 
materially strengthened. 

Picture costs are rapidly rising and 

are expected to advance further. Larger 
outputs are being required, due to the 
shorter runs that are anticipated. Taxes, 
however, are lower, and this factor, 
coupled with the improvement looked 
for in foreign business, should prove 
very helpful to postwar earnings. 
e Expectations—Consequently, —_ most 
Wall Street statisticians expect the 
movie industry to continue to show 
excellent revenues and earnings for 
some time. They point out that most 
of the factors benefiting the group in 
wartime will remain in the picture for 
some months. 

Whether individual members of the 
group should be purchased at present 
levels, in view of their recent sensa- 
tional rise, however, is another mat- 
ter. | 
e Pro and Con—The more bullish, for 
example, very definitely don’t think 
such stocks have yet exhausted their 
speculative possibilities. Others dissent 
in this connection. This latter group, 
remembering the we gece erratic pre- 
war earnings record, rather feels that, 
for a time at least, the movie stocks 
may have outstripped their earnings 


prospects. 
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‘Tomorrow’s! 


HIS gigantic plane for 204 
tetany the crew and 7 
tons of mail is one of six now 
being built for Pan American 
Airways. 


The pilots will have Ashcroft 
gauges on their instrument 
board so they may watch the 
vital functions of the six en- 
gines. Only the best protection 
is worthy of these costly aircraft. 


For almost a century Ashcroft 
Gauges have earned the repu- 
tation for enduring accuracy. 
They fly over all the continents 
and seven seas, in equatorial 
heat or arctic cold. 


They serve on ships, on and 
under the water, on railroads, 
in countless industries and pub- 
lic utilities. 


Wherever pressure gauges 
are needed, you may specify 
“Ashcroft” with the assurance 
of enduring accuracy. 


Stocked and sold by leading distributors 
everywhere... When you order gauges, in~ 4; 
siston ASHCROFT .. . Write for booklet, Ce 
Q 
7 


Gauges 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
BRIDGEPORT 2, CONNECTICUT 
Makers of Ashcroft Gauges, Hancock Valves, Consolidated 
Safety and Relief Valves and ‘Americon’ Industrial Instruments. 


Builders of ‘Shaw-Box’ Crones, ‘Budgit’ and ‘load Lifter’ Hoists 
and other lifting specialties. 


THE TREND 


SECOND BATTLE FOR EUROPE 


This is a report of sorts on the most crucial phase, 
that concerned with food, of what the London Economist 
has called the second battle for Europe—a battle directed 
to “consolidating victory in Europe this winter by pre- 
venting a collapse of the continent with a welter of hun- 
ger, disease and social upheaval.” It is obviously a battle 
of major importance to the American business com- 
munity not only because of the basic moral and human 
values involved but because the winning of it, which 
the Economist suggests may be more difficult than win- 
ning military victory, is the first step in building firm 
postwar economic and political foundations. 


© Thanks in large part to shipments of food from the 
United States, the threat of mass human starvation in 
Europe this winter is, so far as we can discover, being 
lifted from all except a few parts of Germany and a 
few isolated areas elsewhere where transportation has 
broken down completely. During the first six months of 
this year we are scheduled to ship most of a relief allot- 
ment of 6,000,000 tons of wheat—enough to fill about 800 
Liberty ships—to Europe. This wheat, together with a 
like amount to go from Canada, Australia, and Argen- 
tina for relief purposes, is relied upon primarily to pro- 
vide the margin between general starvation and survival. 
We are told that it probably will do it. 

However, those best qualified on the subject also tell 
us that as a whole the people of Europe are not getting 
and have no immediate prospect of getting nearly enough 
nourishment to generate the strength needed to make 
headway effectively on putting the pieces of their shat- 
tered world together again. There are exceptions. The 
Scandinavian countries provide one. Belgium, to which 
our armed forces have shipped a large amount of food, 
may be another. But undernourishment, caused by not 
having enough to eat or the right things to eat or both, is 
the rule in the cities of Europe. 


¢ In the meantime, we in the United States are eating 
more and better food than we ever ate before. Immedi- 
ately before the war we consumed food at the rate of 
about 3,000 calories per day per person. Now we are 
consuming at the rate of 3,300 per day, and the calories 
represent a larger proportion of richer foods. Both a T- 
bone steak and a turnip contain calories. The lushness 
of our food consumption stands out more sharply 
because production for the world as a whole last year, 
upset both by war and by the worst drought of years in 
the Mediterranean area, was about 10% less per capita 
than prewar. Thus this is inevitably a hungry winter for 
most of the world. 

Many explanations, some of them understandably 
emotional, are offered for the great contrast between 
what Americans and Europeans are getting to eat this 


winter. They range all the way from the contention ¢ 
we are suffering from fatty degeneration of ovr hyp, 
sensibilities, as well as our business heads, to ¢ <planati 
concerned primarily with technical problems of 
port, finance, and administration. After lookirg into 
matter at some length, however, we cannot escape f 
conclusion that a more basic explanation is lack of ly 
ership in developing an adequate program to have 
otherwise. 


© To be sure, we have been given a more or less contig 
ous series of shocking reminders, both in words and; 
pictures, that we are eating abnormally well in a 
perately hungry world. For example, Herbert Lehy 

has been extensively quoted as having told the UNRR 
Council meeting last fall that if we Americans would ¢ 
less ice cream and drink one pint of milk less a monj 
the task of saving Europe’s mothers and babies wo 
be solved. But humiliating comparisons of this sort ha 
not been followed up by a program adequately design 
to eliminate the basis for them. Indeed, so far as 

can discover after much searching, no one in Washig 
ton has yet completed the elemental job of pull 
together in one place all of the pieces of the Europe 
food problem, let alone prescribing an over-all attack up 
it commensurate with the crisis involved. UNRRAh 
its food program, the Army has one too, and so havet 
governments of western European countries which by 
food directly, but what they all add up to, no one 
Washington knows exactly. 

A step toward providing the necessary drive a 
coordination was taken recently by the creation of 
committee representing seven federal agencies to ey 
dite shipments of food to Europe in which these agend 
all play a part. But a vast amount more remains to} 
done both to get the problem stated to the Ameria 
people in clear and compelling terms, and to gene 
the steam required to see that we do our share collectivé 
(we cannot do what is required as individuals) to 
it. Our minimum share should be to cut our consum 
tion 10% and get that 10% to our desperately hungry 
starving neighbors in specially needed food forms. 


© We have no desire to belittle either the difficult 
involved, which are great, or what has already been dot 
But the difficulties are positively piddling compared wi 
those which the nation handled in its stride in win 
the first battle for Europe. It is our distinct impressi 
that the American people are quite willing to do th 
full share to meet the European and world food a 
if given the requisite leadership. At any rate, the ¢ 
to the contrary will not be made until it is tried. 
until it is tried, the victory in the first battle for Eur 
will remain needlessly insecure. 
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